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“Best Reasons.” 


—e— 


for any consideration have his name removed. 
It was a grand move in the right direction. 


his boot, hat, stockings, handkerchief, suspend | 
phials about his person, to possess himself of 


BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


The best reasons for things are those which 


I have said nothing about discrepancies here, , 
and [ am not going to; but two wrongs never 
made one right, and by performing an inge- 


this consuming flame. 
cers, and makes his wits, sharpened to one point, 
serve his base design. 


are worthy the most serious thought and en- 


nious little sum in arithmetic we shall have a 


= cess, and for a time all goes smoothly. 
’ ¥ constant strain and drain is not to be met with- 


titled to the highest consideration. In these 
days of progression, when superior intelligence 
is brought to bear on so many vital questions, 
it is a matter of surprise to many that the sal- 
aries of the female teachers of our Common- 
wealth remain at so low a figure. Now, in this 
short article I propose to place before the 
thoughtful reader a few of the ‘best reasons” 
why this evil should be remedicc. I am aware 
that there are those in the community who, the 
moment their eyes fall on the matter in hand, 
will cast it aside with a ‘‘Pish !” and a “‘Pshaw !” 
albeit their own tender offspring are the daily 
recipients of the stores of knowledge—be they 
great or small—dispensed by the said despised 
teacher. 

There are so many points to be touched up, 
which, whea righted, shall shine with exceeding 
luster, that it is difficult to know where to be- 
gin; but let us fora moment consider the status 
of this want and need of the times yclept 
‘‘schoolma’am.” Educated often for the posi- 
tion she holds by the strictest economy and self- 
denial at home, she enters upon her arduous 
duties hopefully looking forward to repay all 
this in the near future. Young and active and 
ardent—if health has been considered as well 
as mental acquisition—she is confident of suc- 
Buta 


marvellous result. Problem: Take the two 
wrongs, divide them equally, leave one intact, 
it is still a wrong; but perform an addition of 
two or three hundred dollars to the other, and 
lo! the two appear before our eyes as equally 
right! 





The Paddock Elms. 

(Mr. Epiror:—In looking over Miss Pod- 
kins’ portfolio, the other day, I came across the 
following, which was so characteristic of the old 
lady that I requested it for publication; she 
didn’t object; so here it is. ‘‘But,” she said bit- 
terly, ‘‘now they have done it, I shouldn’t won- 
der if they'd be glad by-and-by of even the 
shadow of them old trees to stand under!” 
Which expression led me to suppose that she, in 
her righteous indignation, had some doubts as to 
their final destination.—s. v. c.] 

‘¢Come quick, Jerusha; get your bonnet, 

And let’s go out and see 
If they have truly been and done it 

And never left a tree. 

If they have gone and put their axes 

Agin them old trees’ roots! 

My temper’s bilin’ up and waxes 


” 


Red-hot against the ‘‘poots! 
What! cut the trees old Paddock planted 
A hundred years ago? 
Whose shade was just the thing he wanted, 
And now they lay ’em low? 
Old Capt. Otis called to tell us 
The trees was comin’ down; 
But I can’t think there’s folks so jealous 
"In good old Boston town! 


out a rebellion among the natural forces; and | 
here is my first point, with a living example 
right under my eye. The first year yields in 
dollars and cents (350.00) fifty dollars per 
month. The last proviso of the school-com- 
mittee in this matter enjoins the payment ot 
two dollars per day to a substitute; not only en- 
joins it but commands it so perempterily that 
the teacher cannot employ the services of a 
friend, though a dozen might stand ready and 
eager to litt the burden. ‘‘Two dollars per 
day, “ounting six days to the week,” aggregate, 
weekly, twelve dollars; aggregate, monthly, 
forty-eight dollars; aggregate, quarterly, one 
hundred and fifty-six dollars for substitutes ; 
amount received quarterly as salary, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars! Look at it! ‘The poor | 4 hundred years has served to root em 
girl sick, with all the added expenses of sick- | Too deep to have ‘em pass 
ness, actually paying her substitute in school, ; Way from sight in one short mornin’! 
whom she must employ, more than she herself They'll snap ‘em like a stem! 
receives, What shall pay \the other bills— | lm sure it’s very little warnin’ 

board, nursing, medicine and doctor ?—for true To give such trees as them! 

it is that many and many a one has no home but 
the boarding-house; and the fine resolves as to 
‘*paying back” have melted into thin air as one- 
by-one of the loved ones have vanished from | 
the sight forever, leaving the burden ofa lonely | 
life on the patient and long-suffering teacher. 
Isn't this one pretty good reason why she should 
than Let’s find an- 





Make haste, Jerusha; do be quicker! 
I think I hear the blows. 

Their leaves atop were never thicker 
Than just before the snows ; | 


By Time as he went by, | 
Was once all young and green, and gardened | 
By better folks than I! 
They picked the young things out and put’em | 
Among the wavin’ grass; 


If they could speak I guess they'd utter 


The layin’ of ‘em in the gutter! 

It is a mighty sin. 

To think how many generations 

About them trees has played; 

Has lived and died and found their stations 
receive she does? Under their spreadin’ shade! 
other. 

A person never knows all she need to know, 
especially if she has under her care the open- 
ing and expanding intellect of the young. You 
find it difficult, you, in your home, with all the 
appurtenances of wealth about you, and the 
greatest facilties within your reach, you find it 
difficult to meet the inquiring demands of one 
child; what, then, shall she do who gives her | 
ength to the care of half a hundred daily? 
ould she not have every opportunity to im- 
prove and prepare herself for the exigencies 


more 

And every beast, and men and women, 
Has found ’em green and cool! 

Oh, come, Jerusha! tears are dimmin’ 
My old eyes—I'm a fool! 

And I can’t help it, when [’m thinkin’ 
How old things have to go; 

It’s human nature to be shrinkin"! 
Tis my turn next, I know.” 








} 
intemperance. 

We care not to criticise the present extraor- 
| dinary crusade against this evil. It is spas- 
It is useless tor one | modic, phenomenal and erratic, yet is in the line 
}of occasional occurrences which arrest, elec- 

\trify and impress the masses. It may have 
terned after this model.” been inaugurated by some one who keenly 
the more’s the pity they are not; and can’t you gonsed the question without much personal ex- 





which are sure to come? 
to say: ‘This is all very well, but visionary ; 
for everybody knows all teachers are not pat- 
Too true, my friend; 





sce right here is my second point? They have | perience, or by a bleeding spirit who ignored all 
not the means in their power. A little more of | jinderances and dashed out like a pilgrim of | 
the money which you fling round sv lavishly, and | 914 to rescue the threatened and those almost | 
generously, too, oh, man of the world !—just a lit- | beyond the pale of hope. Whatever the initi- | 
tle giore—would make thousands of dollars’ dif- | gtory impulse, it must have had its root in ear- | 


ference here. Do you hold up public libraries? | nestness, and may be “the beginning of the | 


Yes, they are good in their place, but they don’t | ong.” How we waged war against slavery, and_ 
tell anybody how to keep schocl. The educa- | what a white-heat pervaded the sensitive as An- 
tor, man and woman, must have other food. | thony Burns was borne back to his master; 
Lectures are splendid, anda magnificent method 
ot improvement, judiciously chosen. I must! gows upon the route. the only insignia of mourn- 
say a word here concerning the Lowell Insti- | ing at command! 
tute lectures; such lectures as any city or com- | 
munity might well rejoice in; rich and rare and 
everything that is good; oh, don’t the teachers 
wish they might be blessed with the privilege 
of hearing! But no; though they as a body are 
the very ones of all Boston to appropriate for 
future reference and application, they never 
have a chance at them, not even a chance at an 
attempt; for the tickets are all distributed at 
So they must take 
Yes, 


/even his enemies. 
‘gauntlet, and the final consequence we all re- 
' joice in. 
prayers now ascending to the Infinite. Illumin- 
| ated martyrs freely give their lives to further 
| worthy causes. What better could they do? 
untoward hours for them. They are permeated and surrounded by an at- 
a long breath and bear the deprivation. | mosphere which is to them as asbestos to fire; 
lectures are good, and books are good; lots of | they are fearless, and walk by a light which the 
books for the money; but where’s the money? | multitude see not; they are in accord with the 
Bear in mind, a littke more would do the teacher great forces of the world. The chosen are only 
a deal of good. Put within her power these Veins by their works. Some seem prepared 
means of culture and improvement, and you will so the beginning of their career for a grand 
find, my friend, the model teacher growing up | yitimatum; unconsciously every step is towards 
under your hand. ' an end, but the inspiration dawns like a flash; the 

Shall we look fora third ‘‘best reason”? Not | 
far need we look, for here it is, close in our 
very homes. One hates to be talking continu- 
ally of dollars and cents; but it will do us good 
sometimes, even if we have to wince at the 
naked truth. Let's look a minute at the ‘‘do- 
mestic” question. 1 don’t want to stir up the 
‘“‘row in the kitchen” again, not a bit of it; that 
isn't the light I want to view it in; but our ser- 
vants—and they may be fitted fur much higher 


shoots up in a tender mind; it grows with its 


our very midst an obscure, unheralded person 
| glides to his place as by magic and accomplishes 
| wonderful things. The lips are touched by live 
/ coals, and he drops gems of wisdom, becomes 
|the center of a purpose. Another influences 
stations than they fill many times—are not in through the personnel. It is not eloquence, 
this connection responsible. True, their duties | comeliness, figure, but a certain poise of char- 
may be, and are, no doubt of it, arduous and | acter which cannot be jostled out of propriety ; 
heavy and fatiguing; Sut they are still bodily |g commonsense wealth which wins and retains 
fatigues, no drain on the mental powers. They | confidence. He is like an immense tree which 
have their homes; they are housed and warmed shelters all beneath its branches; a perennial 
and fed, and clear wages at the end of the week, (fount at which high and low may slake their 
which they can pocket or spend as they choose. thirst; an encyclopedia to which all can refer; 
A teacher must make her owa home; she must 
attend to all the minutie of fuel and lights and 


counsellor, judge, jury, combined. 
town-hall to a member of Congress, he is the one 
washing; and when these bills are all met she | ty advise: from petty larceny to custom-house 
seldom sees s0 much clear money as the ser- frauds, he is a keen detective; from the con- 
yants. Don't be impatient with me; buat, if you 
think of it, my friend, would you not rather and orphans, he is an eagle whose sight is 
have those who have the care for hours of every never blurred. He is sire and friend without 
day of your dear boys and girls, forming their any visible appointment. 
habits, educating their minds, opening up to In all moral movements leaders are called to 
them in embryo true manhood and true woman- | gojr posts. Excessive drinking has puzzled 
hood, would you not rather they should have ¢he citizen and legislator. From time to time 
a little more money out of your pocket, and 4 Father Mathew appears who exerts immense 
thus add to their opportunities for usefulness to | weight. Out of the stampede process now in 
you in a vital point? 

A few years ago a paper representing a ‘*re- 


vogue it is to be trusted that persuasive souls 
may issue who are not only replete with the 
quest” from the business men of Boston that divine afflitus, but who are reasonable, 


the salaries of the female teachers in their city 


philo- 
| sophical and physiological; who will seize the 
might be materially raised, and for the purpose | gitemma by the horns and trace it back to the 
an additional tax might be levied on their prop- | roots: who shall convince as well 
erty, put more power into the hands of the | Extravagance in measures is not 
school-committee than they chose to use. This | when we consider the magnitude of the subject, 
“paper” was a very formidable document; it 
was several feet long, and on its face bore the 
names of scores of our worthiest and wealthiest | 
men, representing several millions of money, 
and can probably be seen by any one among the 


as move. 


surprising 


and that it has come to be classed among the 
monster-passions of the age. No painter, how- 
ever fertile in imagination, no sculptor of most 
enviable reputation, no rhetorician just from 
Parnassus, has, or can, justly describe the mis- 
petitions and business-papers of the committee ries which grow out of this habit. Boys save 
at City Hall. It was the thus expressed desire their pennies, and purchase therewith the dead- 
of those people whose names went so cheer- ly beverage; older lads go deeper, and through 
fully to swell that list that our female teachers | j¢ are jured to other vices; their comparative 
should stand much better in the way of salaries | seniors couple it with excessive smoking and 
than they do to-day; and it would be a very | befog intellect and body; the middle-aged man 
noble thing, in view of these ‘‘best reasons,” to | resorts to clubs and bars, is tempted into pecu- 
investigate this matter and read that document lation which ends in forgery, and the like; the 
again. I make no doubt the ring of those higaté octogenarian clasps jug or bottle, sells 
names is just as true as it was then; and I /his garments, if need be, and soaks his life 
don't believe a single man of them all would | away, He will condescend to any device; fill 





| when our sisters hung their mantillas from win- | 
| singers, actors, orators, over-wrought artisans, ee rum-shops are to be broken up by the 
Then came the John Brown 

| raid, which elicited censure for the method but | 
admiration for the individual, who won over | 
That was a _providential | 


| 


From a! 


‘tribution-box to heavy trust-funds for widows | 


up like a bit of leather upon red-hot iron! The 
once free abode is mortgaged more and more; 
the pictures are sold; the instrument, if there 
is any; whatever jewels and plate remain; then 
follow clothes piece by piece till decency is 
scarcely preserved. The supporter becomes 
the drag; domestic peace is destroyed; the 
wife’s heart is broken; the anchor, for whom 
she had ventured highest hopes, left parents, 
doating relatives, sunny France, fails her entire- 
ly. Reduced to beggary, unused to menial em- 
ployment, skilled only in accomplishments, she 
turns to the right and left to see what she can 
do. 
steals now a chair, then a table, and so constantly 
annoys her. 
those who would lend a plank to the struggling 
partner. 
does hard, tedious work, and strives to sustain 
herself and little ones. 
demoralizing to the last degree. 
run and hide from him in terror. 


times is a mere phantom now; the babes he had 
tended so carefully are targets for his arrows; 
the former well-stored larder is empty save a 
bit of meat or loaf he has bought for his own 
use with which none dare meddle. Mighty God! 
see him throttle the once-reigning belle! spring 
with a knife to stab her! anathematize the moan- 
ing toddlings at her side, and whirl hvadlong 
| against thestove! Isthe picture complete? Nay, 
| there are bitterer dregs in the cup; disease at 
last sweeps in, and fever attacks the innocents ; 
| they wane and wane,and must finally exhale. 
| Does this soften him? No, for he is steeped in 

that which maddens. 
| defiant, insulting. He throws himself on the pal- 
let of the dying cherubs. 
Their gnarled old trunks, so gray and hardened | ble from his debauch the arm of an angel is let 
down, and one by one the idols are caught up. 
What a sight is that! 
| the mother are opened; seldom was agony like 
)unto hers; the lowest depths are broken up; 
| she pours herself out in hysteric strains, now 
| wild with frenzy, then subdued as the tones ofa 
lute. In the midst of this the inebriate awakes. 
| He calls tor his scions; they answer not; he 
grasps their hands; they are icy cold; partially 


for a moment, then leaves the room and seeks | 


, ‘ : 
A word or two agin | sorrow we will not rehearse. It is too much for 


make the cheek scarlet. 


| perance, nor ink sufficiently black to represent 


| is transposed into the palsiedlimb. Prosperity, 
| generosity, enthusiasm, are converted into pen- 
| ury, avarice, indifference. 


quiet are sacrificed ; the victims become charges 


| certainty upon the efficacy of the innumerable ene nad. 


! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


He defies family and offi- 


How, under its spell, pecuniary means shrivel 


She undertakes boarders, refurnishes; he 
He is an offence, and drives off 
She cannot succeed, so tries sewing; 


He is obscene, filthy, 
The children 


What havoc is there! The angel of happier 


He is silly, aggravating, 


While he is insensi- 


Now the flood-gates of 


in his senses, he curses himself, and vows never 
more to sell his manhood; he is penitent but 


hiscomforter. Dropthe curtain; the residue of 


mortals. 

Does any say this is fancy? We answer it is 
only a tithe of the truth; the worst cannot be 
told. It wuuld freeze the blood in the veins and 
There is not paper 
enough on which to write the effects of intem- 


its dye. No novel can fully depict it. It eats 
out the marrow and makes ravening wolves of 
splendid organisms. The once-beautiful eye 
takes on the glare of the demon; the firm tread 


Our streets are dotted with its votaries; the 
cars and public conveyances are foul with its 
vapor; dwellings are hiding-places seething 
with riot, discord, want and ruin. Health and 


upon community. Who can wonder that from 
time to time some prophet arises, crying in the 
wilderness; that women upon whom the cross 


“raids.” When the heart overtlows with good | have been characterized by want of enthusiasin, 
emotions the judgment is not always in a con- | lack of management, and a general don’t-know- 
dition for critical discrimination, and at such | what-to-do spirit painful to witness. 

times we give our unconscious endorsement of; Tuesday afternoon a resolution was received 
disorder, abnormal methods, fanaticism and | from the Evangelical Ministers’ Association, 
mental epidemics. And, similarly, the rum- | assuring the ladies of support and sympathy, 


all the world over.” However, there existed | 
one jarring note in the person of the sturdy vil- | 


LITERATURE. 


Charles Sumner: 


A DISCOURSE 














lage blacksmith, who, when blandly asked by the | 
claimant if he did not remember his features | 
and brought to bay with the query, ‘‘Should you | 
think [am Sir Roger?” was so forgetful of good 


The Folio, for April, is sprightly and sketchy, 
as usual, and gives eighteen pages of music. 
—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 


—BY— 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
Before the Twenty-Highth Congregational Society, at 












seller, when once under the control of combat- 


saying, ‘‘Go ahead; we are with you.” This 


breeding as to exclaim, ‘‘No! I'll be d—— if 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have put into neat 


was received with cheers and infused life into 


the Parker- Memorial meeting-house, on Sunday fore- 









iveness and ill-nature, is not in a condition 
of mind to become benefitted by prayers and 
devotional hymns vociferated in front of his 
shop. Persons are not thus compelled, even 
when victimized in the ‘‘revival” mania; and 
yet, under the control of ‘‘revival” epidemics, 
they are not in a state of mind favorable for de- 
termining as to the truth of the ‘‘revival” dog- 
mas respecting an ‘‘angry God” and an old 
boss-devil. With the mental machinery by 
which all such ‘ revivals” are got up I have 
been familiar for more than half acentury; and 
I know whereof [ affirm when [ say that Dr. | 
Lewis is himself ‘‘wild” in error when he af- 
firms that his ‘‘raids” have none of the wildness 
and fanatical features of Methodist ‘‘revivals.” 
[ have witnessed all the strange phenomena of 
which the ‘‘jerks” may be called the type, and | 
which became so notorious in the ‘Kentucky | 
revival,” sixty years ago; and I am sure that 
no Methodist revival could be referred to so 
very ‘‘wild” and objectionable as these raids 
inaugurated at the West by Dr. Lewis. And 
no sect, certainly no church in the New Eng- 
land States, could be sustained for a single | 
week which should undertake, with ‘‘impeni- | 
tent sinners” here, the street raids set agoing at | 
the West by Dr. Lewis. And sure I am that 
the time will come when those raids will find 
their place in history with the crusades, the 
Mississippi scheme, and the South-Sea bubble. 

Ifaving known Dr. Dio Lewis from the be- 
ginning of his sensational career in Boston, 
there are many good things I would be glad to | 
say of his hygienic labors. And had my friend | 
been as well posted in pathetism as he is in hy- | 
giene, and especially had he witnessed what [| 
have seen of mental contagion during the last! 
fifty years, he never could have given his labors, 
even at fifty dollars a day, for getting up this 
new form of fanaticism. A long and varied ex- 
perience leaves my own mind in no doubt as to 
the laws of ideal contagion and the evils which 
always result from mental epidemics. 

In America, perhaps more than in any other 
country, there is a growing jealousy against all 
forms of compulsion, both in politics and mor- 
als. The very idea of a ‘‘raid” ia repulsive, and 
the more so when compulsive measures are in- 
stituted by mobs without legal processes. Nor 
is the bitter pill sugared over with the name of 
(iod, the solemnity of prayer, and the endear- 
ing idea of woman, all combined. The Jewish 
legend makes woman a, tool when under the 
serpent’s control; and however this idea of wo- 
man may have been perverted in support of this 
“raid” we must bear in inind that in this case 
the movement was not inaugurated by woman. 

And, surely, that man has been a dull scholar | 
in psychology who has'not yet discovered tha- | 
all sensational measure’ which result in conta- 
gious or epidemic movements sooner or later | 
become reactive. ‘The pendulum, left to itself, | 
hangs in the center, but carried to an extreme | 
in one direction, and then cut loose, it swings | 
to a like extreme in an opposite direction. 
Spasmodic measures are not the best for en- 
lightening the conscience and inspiring a love 
of virtue. And if this be not 'one in the rum- 
seller you gain nothing, int + long run, by 
your “raid” in forcing a tempocary compliance | 
with your individual wishes. It is compulsion | 
and slavery, even when the chain is made of | 
gold, and fixed upon the limbs by the tender 
hand of woman. And while these raids en-| 
lighten the conscience of no one, they do, cer- | 
tainly, excite the combativeness and ill-will of} 
all who are thus compelled to yield to mob | 
force. And in that state of mind, a large per- | 
centage will, as a matter of course, engage | 
again in the business whenever a good oppor- 
tunity offers tur so doing. 

What the rumseller needs is not ‘ raids,” 
groaning and vociferating in the streets, but an | 
enlightened conscience. Instruct lim, and let} 
your instructions inspire his love of righteous- | 
ness and goodness for virtue’s sake. Make | 
him feel that his business does to himself a! 
greater injury than any one else; and, if you 
cannot do this, do not ‘‘raid” upon him by vo- 
ciferating near his place of business. Your} 
duty is done when you have done all in your, 
power for his enlightenment and instruction. —, 

For these, and other weighty reasons, I have | 
a protest, deep and earnest, to make against | 
this aggravating intringement of human rights 


| 











presses so heavily leave their routine-occupa- | 


tion and go forth seeking to save! Let them 
beware lest they, tuo, fall under the specious 
guise of opium, chloral, restoratives, whiskey, 
and the thousand nostrums recommended by 
those who should read human nature better. 
Self-control once lost we can easily prejudge 
the future. 
quiesce as easily as those most ignorant. 
a siren with a lasso, and the loops are spread 
everywhere. The temporary aid to professors, 


is evanescent, and leads to a maelstrom from 
which there is rarely any outlet. It crowds 
hospitals and alms-institutes, and is the prolific 
cause of ecight-tenths of all the misery in the 
world. It spoils disposition, disintegrates judg- 


Would that we could build with equal} ment, and leaves melancholy wrecks to strew 


It is gangrene, leprosy, and any epi- 


| thet we choose to employ. Would that its say- 
iour might arise with healing in its wings. 
| Then the desert would once more blossom, and 
'roses would be sweeter than ever. 


With its 
downfall would go tobacco in all its forms, and 


/so an immense expenditure for that which is 


worse than naught; which pollutes the atmos- 


| phere; provokes malady; and so poisons the | 
| breath that we shrink from those who should be | 
| beloved acquaintances and shiver and turn pale 
at the prospect of nearer and dearer relations 
|for our daughters. Surely this is legitimate 
| way opens; there is butone path. Again, anidea | labor for the sex, and Heaven speed the course 
| of any who have a panacea to offer, an antidote 
| growth and will notdepart. Weeks, months and | for this terrific blight! 

years it is brooded, when lo! it comes to the | 
birth, and a corner-stone is laid. Then, too, from , 





The Organ-Grinder. 
pibhs 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I wonder did yon player dream, 
As wearily the crank he turned, 
What dancing feet, unto his tune, 
The midnight hours oft have spurned! 
And then the great composer's strife, 
The toil he had to find the law 
Which brought to life his melody, 
Perchance the sad musician saw! 
Ah, no! Beyond the coin I flung 
The wretched beggar cared for naught; 
His passions rule him, not his mind; 
And greed kills out his dreams and thoughts. 


So, blinded as the player was, 
We neither see, nor care to know, 
The ever living real which lies 
Behind the always dying show. 
Our cunning hands store up the wealth; 
With busy schemes our brains are rife ; 
The riddle of the Sphinx we solve— 


Unsolved, the riddle of our life. 
E. B. C. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“The Woman’s Raid.”’ 

Epitor oF THE COMMONWEALTH :—And what 
an idea! A woman's raid! We had been ac- 
customed to find this term associated with the 
buccaniers of former ages; also with the Ku- 
Klux and the savages of the present. But my 
heart and soul rebel against the use of this hate- 
ful term appended to that of woman. A preda- 
tory movement by women in the name of re- 
ligion! 

But it was well, perhaps, that the Common- 

| wealth should have given the good side (if a 
_ good one there be) of this ‘‘raid,” from the gen- 
erous pen of my old friend, Dr. H. O. Stone. 
It is always pleasant to find people disposed to 
take ‘‘sympathetic views” of proposed reforms, 
even when apologies have to be offered for the 
manner in which it is attempted to carry them 
on. Charity hopeth all things. When evils are 
formidable and appalling, at first thought it 
would seem, indeed, as if the end must justify 
| anv means for overcoming them. And the con- 
, templation of the amount of good to be realized 
by the non-legal, forcible suppression of all the 
rummies in the land would almost justify us in 
ignoring any evils necessarily involved in all 


Those who understand the best ac- 
It is | 





made by fanaticism in the name of temperance. | 
| We can never successfully fight physical in- | 
| temperance by mental intemperance. It is not) 
| possible for Dr. Lewis, or any one else, to; 
| show that there is any difference in the princi- 
| ple by which this movement is carried on and | 
| that adopted by the orthodox minister in New) 
| England who beat his little boy to compel him | 
to say his prayers. Can any one be ignorant} 
enough to imagine that those forcible measures 
for compelling a compliance with fanatical de- | 
mands can possibly change the inherent dispo- | 
sition of one single person who seils rum? 
| And does not commonsense declare that if 

act 
of God, in answer to prayer, the place to offer | 
that prayer is in the privacy of each one’s closet, | 
and never at all in the streets, to be seen of! 
|/men. See Matt. 6: 5, 6. Certain it is that 
the God to whom this new form of fanaticism is | 
now vociferating prayers upon the sidewalk | 
| has pronounced those ‘‘hypocrites” who pray | 
in the streets, and he has not forbidden murder | 








movement in Ohio. 

But it is true now, as in ages of the past, that 
‘men go mad in crowds ;” and when once un- 
der the control of a mental epidemic they rush 
on in their frenzy without the consideration of 
any principle of justice violated in their con- 
duct. LaRoy SuNDERLAND. 

Quincy, Mass., March 10th, 1874. 








From Cincinnati. 
ssi 
THE WESTERN TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cincinnati, March 11, 1874. 
A few words upon the great, all-absorbing 


| by the German press. 


| opinions as to her fitness to stand side-by-side 


with more emphasis than he has forbidden this | 


sinking hearts. The Y. M.C. A. also sent a 
resolution of the same tenor, which they had 
condescended to pass, considering the fact that 
“the women are led by the Spirit and cannot 
goastray.” These encouragements called forth 
a spirited speech from a lady, who proposes as 
a battle-cry the motto on the monument in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, slightly changed: 
‘‘With firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us go on in this work.” 

In these meetings papers are circulated for 
the signature of all ladies willing to declare 
themselves anti-saloonists. Evening meetings 
in Wesley chapel are under control of the min- 
isters, and are designed to be prayer and expe- 
rience meetings. Throngs crowd this little 
church nightly, among whom are to be seen 
brewers, distillers, saloonists and well-known 
bibbers, as earnest and interested in the course 
of events as the crusaders themselves, but from 
far different motives, it is to be supposed. The 
Chistian Women’s Temperance League of Cin- 
cinnati reached a permanent organization 
Wednesday afternoon, with Rev. Mrs. Charles 
Fergusun as president, three vice-presidents, 
two secretaries, and a treasurer, and proceeded 


you are!” But the questioner immediately re- | pamphlet form the State printers’ shee 
minded the blacksmith how the little Roger had sgn ely yee cenis. ss saspdimnmtae dies teugs 


, oT , hea Ke ¥ - = 
set a dog upon his cat, and how he had j:ursued Raper of Charles Francis Adams, Try on the 
the little rascal with a flail. This was too much | Vienna Exposition and the Philadelphia Centen- | 
proof for the *‘sweaty night-caps,” who cheered | nial. 
the veritable baron, and the blacksmith went to 
the wall. 

Not so the Tichborne family and relatives ; 
they, one and all, loudly declaimed against 
the imposture, and were warranted in their de- 
nunciations by certain lamentable mistakes 
which the claimant made in the names of his} Mr. Francis E. Abbot's conclusive argument, 
blood-relatives when introduced at the great | Just and Equal Taxation, or No Exemption— 
meeting of the family. Seeing that it was an y);,0¢4 
utter impossibility for him to take the baronial | 
chair by acclamation, the would-be Roger sought bats 
legal advice and was counselled to institute the , citizen should carfully peruse it. 
famous trial. Recent developments have shown 
that while visiting Alresford incognito the claim- |. : : é Reis 
ant obtained the necessary details of the life of with an interesting paper recalling the life and 
the rightful Roger and palmed them off upon) labors of Agassiz. The April number will be | 
= Lc tg as nbaaaeD yp hengmar ys? and so enlarged, and hereafter the Teacher will contain 
cleverly was it managed that had not certain | |; , ee . ” 

pan s : : right pages ‘‘edited by a Ve sator. 
briberies been discovered, and had the claimant | “'® aS pages “edieed bya ‘Farmons sdacmor 
possessed the necessary knowledge of the life of| Two new Sunday school books from Henry ! 


Two additional sermons by Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham have received print by D. G. Francis, 
New York city— Belief and Practice and Why 
Go to Church? ‘They are worthy the reputa- 
tion of the author. 


Appropriation, has been put into a small 
pamphlet by George H. Ellis, Boston. Every 


The Massachusetts Teacher, for March, opens 





immediately to the consideration of the best | 
mode of working. 

Un account of the size of the city it was | 
deemed inexpedient to adopt the plan of the | 
smaller towns, viz. : marching in bands through 
the streets and praying and singing before sa- 
loons until they cried, ‘‘Enuf gesaid ;” but it was 
decided to commence the work by appointing a 
small committee of ladies to visit with pledges 
the druggists, the property-holders renting prem- 
ises for liquor-selling purposes, the _ physi- 
cians and the dealers. I subjoin the dealers’ 
pledge as a fair specimen of these :— 

“We hereby pledge ourselves upon our honor 
not to sell, furnish, or give away, or to allow to 
be sold or given away by any agent or employé 
of ours, either by retail or wholesale, any spir- 
itous liquors, wine, beer, or ale, except for 
medicinal or mechanical purposes.” This quiet 
method of procedure is a great disappointment 
to many eager for the street parade and its con- 
sequent excitement, but the more thoughtful are 
satisfied, as in this way all danger of mobs and 
all disorderly street gatherings, greatly to be 
feared in a mongrel population containing a 
large gamin element, will be avoided. 

The wives of all saloon-keepers are to be vis- 
ited by committees, and it was also proposed to 
call upon the German ladies of the city and ex- 
plain to them this movement, so misrepresented 
This measure is deemed 
necessary on account of our large German pop- 
ulation and in view of their peculiar habits of| 
life, their different education, which have led 
them from childhood to look upon the dter gar- 
ten as the bonum summum of an earthly exist- 
ence, a necessity, not a luxury; and here will 
come te heat of the battle, with these honest 
Germans, who keep their saloons and gardens 
not in violation of their consciences and of what 
they believe to be right, but in accordance with 
these and with the customs, life and laws of the 
fatherland; and it will be no easy matter to in- 
duce them to iook upon their nation as a nation | 
of mistaken sinners. The end is not even fore- | 
shadowed. ‘The persistent efforts of years may 
accomplish a deep-seated reform; the fanaticism 
of the hour will sweep down the full-grown 
plant, but the root still remains, and the seeds 
are scattered to the four winds. 

The constitutional convention now in session 
in this city, trying hard to make a new constitu- 
tion for Ohio, will this afternoon consider the 
woman-suffrage question and deliver their lordly 





| 
| 
| 


with the ignorant alien and the liberated slave. 
[t is proposed to submit the question to the 
women of Ohio to decide for themselves wheth- 
er they will be free or remain bond-women 
standing on the statute-books of the State in the 
same category as ‘‘weak-minded persons, idi- 
ots, imbeciles ard infants.” What their high- 
nesses will finally do is ‘‘one of those things no 


| ture might have proved an overwhelming suc- 


| gentleman sent out to make inquiries led toa. 


eH sce eh in Paris, — he vy born Hoyt, Boston, are Asked of God, by Anna! 
ve »ventee year, the =) i es Gh | 
xiao che age acre cobnee Spaeth eS eva, wat tate, 06 Shipton, an English writer, and Antoine, the | 
cess. Unfortunately the life in Paris was an en- | Italian Boy—the latter a story of fact and con- 
tire blank, notwithstanding his warmest friends cerning a stolen boy. Both have merits, which 
had resided there, and that Sir Roger departed | teachers and others will readily detect. 
from that city on his way to South America. : 
Of France and of the French language the The Petersons have publhshed The Hidden | 
claimant has not the slightest remembrance, Sin, a sequel by the same author to Miss Eliza | 
and so illiterate is he that no one expression of 4, Dupuy’s ‘Dethroned Heiress,” recently 
any length is perfectly grammatical. This is ee ithe i a ae “il 
owing, say his adherents, to his French educa- | “846% 1 Witteh fhe consequences of an evi 
tion and the consequent neglect of his own lan- | deed are brought home to the perpetrator, after 
guage; and yet their hero can utter no word’ various complications.—Lee & Shepard have it. 
concerning his lifein Paris. With such positive The Vor IL tse heath heat its i 
evidence of fraud, the world will marvel how | res Sena eee ee 
so frail a cause could have resisted so long the Of Camilla Urso, by Charles Barnard, which 
powerful onset of its opponents. It has dragged | will be found very interesting. It has thought- 
its length along by the mere vis viva of extenu- fy) editorials on musical topics, various minor | 
ating circumstances; and so irritating has been as : : sj 
the progress of its petty life that even the Lord matters of information, and six pages of music, | 
Chief Justice is publicly censured for having | partly original.—Cambridgeport, George Woods | 
used too indignant language in conrt, and hav-!| & Co, 
ing been devoid of the requisite forbearance. 
But now the question will be asked—Who in 
good truth is this claimant, this notorious being, 
this convict? Long ago the Tichborne family | 
discovered by abundant evidence that this man 
who claimed to be the son of the Dowager Tich- |. " 
borne was, in fact, the son of Orton, the Wap- lished by Samuel R. Wells, 339 Broadway, New 


ping butcher. An accidental discovery by a, York. 


: mig : aig The 4 ‘t of MN x 

search in 1867 in Wapping; where, by exhibit- sgt inaual nae of pars x Ragland 
ing a photograph, the gentleman prosecuting | Hospital for Women and Children, Codman | 
the inquiry found, not what he expected, but) & Co., Roxbury district, gives an interesting | 
es, af oage Package It a upon account of this excellent and most beneficent 
showing it to the landlady of the now famous’... 0. STE RES EN idee EES 72 | 
Globe public house that he was informed by eee for the year ending September, — 
that lady that she did not remember any neigh- Che hospital does a work much-needed, and is 
bor or neighbor’s son in former years like that; / a blessing to many an otherwise uncared-for 
but did remember we'll a stranger, of vast bulk, mother and child. 
making inquiries about Orton and other old in- : A poe eo 
habitants of Wapping, on the previous Christ- The Pathfinder, for March, is issued, giving | 
mas day, the very day, in fact, of the claimant’s | a very comprehensive and convenient synopsis | 

H f ; } . > ani eae - aS ame “ . e i 
arrival. This mysterious person, she said, was | of all the railways of New England, including | 
the very original of the picture. Further evi- | inl c ‘ bik: gee Yack atv ieee 
dence was then fund that the Orton sisters, who 1 RB eee rae ies, haere e. | 
had been very poor, had suddenly become pros- and Canada. It is accompanied by a map of! 
perous; and, moreover, that “Charley” Orton’ New York city and a supplementary chart of the | 
had confided tu a friend in the butchers trade railways of New England.—Published by George, 
that he had a brother who was entitled to large it tine: sod tik EC 
property, and had promised him five pounds a, “** D9OW, and Kandy Avery & Vo. 
month at once, with a future prospect of two 
thousand pounds ‘‘when he got his estates.” | mons descriptive of scenes in Europe, in a small | 
Charles Orton, as is well known, confessed the , f 3 OV, ; zo 
whole affair when the payments became irregu- pamphlet entitled Summer Vacation. “‘Wor- | 
lar; and the claimant, who at first denied all) shipin Europe, ‘*The Vienna Exhibition,” **Pil- | 
knowledge of Wapping, was finally compelled yrimages,” and ‘‘Open Air and Ayrian Virtues,” 
to admit his visit to make inquiries, on Christ- are the names he gives to these four pleasantly | 
| mas Eve; his allowance of five pounds a month 
to Charles, besides allowances to the Orton . : ) f , 
sisters, for which he could give no satisfactory tures combined with much desirable information. 
or consistent explanation. ‘Thus, when the 


The /llustrated Annual of Phrenology and 
Phystogomy, tor 1874, is before us, and presents | 
the cream of the contents of the Phrenological | 
Journal for the past year, together with some 
new leaves in the book of human nature.—Pub- | 


! 
Rev. Edward E. Hale has published four ser- | 


written sermons, which presert many vivid pic- | 





fellah can find out;” we may be left out in the 
cold to chant our own beatitudes. E.W.H. 


From London. 


THE TICHBORNE IMPOSTURE, 





SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonvoy, March 3, 1874. 
Having attained the one hundred ‘and eighty- 
eighth day of its existence, the great Tichborne 
trial has ceased, and, by the verdict, the nefari- 
ous claimant is condemned to fourteen years of 
close imprisonment. No event in legal circles 
has assumed such enormous proportions since 
the institution of courts of law, nor has any 
trial within the memory of man so interested 
the civilized world at large as this which, four 
days since, came to a just and reasonable ter- 
mination in Westminster Hall. 


progress of the case may be compared with 
those ponderou3 old romances in which every 
chapter has its episode, and every new personage 
his little story to tell. 
incident, and tale within tale, this romance has 
increased until, as the curtain fell upon the final 
tableau, a sense of relief has taken the place of 
that sensation of strained interest and annoyed 
attention. Although this trial has proved a 
| most expensive parasite to the British govern- 
| ment, there are heard no complaints that it Las 
occurred, since it has served to bring into 


| ability which otherwise might never have es- 
| caped from a dormant condition. In its course 
, several lawyers have become wealthy and have 

retired from professional life; the most extra- 

ordinary abilities have been displayed among 
| the advocates; and the commonest topic of con- 
| versation, even surpassing in interest the ordi- 
| nary considerations of the atmospheric changes, 
{has been the conjecture whether the claimant 
| were Sir Roger Tichborne or not. During the 
| entire trial the neighborhood of Westminster 


The entire en-| 
| terprize has been fairly Napoleonic, while the 


Thus by incident within | 


| prominence an amount of juridical and forensic | 


topic of the day in Ohio may ao be uninterest- | has been besieged by an eager crowd composed 
ing to the readers of the Commonwealth, a3 | of the very iowest grades of society, never 
there are indications that a similar movement is | weary of gazing upon the moon-like face of the 
contemplated in Massachusetts. |claimant as he was driven in his little blue 

a ° . ” : brougham to the hall every morning; and never 

» 66 ‘ w ¢ > 5 

Tha. semen winebey. war’ |e Gestined to was his progress unattended by a volunteer | 
be one of the memorable features of the present !corps of running footmen, who cheered ‘Sir | 
decade. Here, in the street, in the places of | Roger” with unabated enthusiasm Happy, in- | 
business, at the fireside, it is the one theme of deed, was the possessor of an ‘‘admission” to 





Pconversation; and it is wonderful to see to what the 
sublime heights of self-abnegation, of modest men by whom he was defended and opposed. 
, daring, of heroic determination, it has raised the | Having received a succinct account of the 
|gentlest of her sex. She obeys the voice that | Tichborne romance from a personal acquaint- 
says :— ' ance of the claimant, I crave the indulgence of 

‘the chance reader while I give in brief the de- 


‘‘Rise, woman; rise 
4 tails of one of the most notabie events of the 


To thy peculiar and best altitudes | 
Of doing good and of resisting ill.” | RESSeRE Contes 
A pitiful picture has been drawn by some one, | It is many years since the paragraphs in the 
| evidently unacquainted with the kind of women | Australian newspapers spread abroad the intel- 
| engaged in this war—of the neglected house- | jigence that there had arrived in Sydney a man 


| hold, the hen-pecked husband tending the baby, who, though entitled to a baronetcy and an in- 
come of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 





|the ungoverned, hungry, crying children, of | 
,a generally disorganized, demoralized family. 
| This is a mistake that should be explained away. | @ : , 
The women actively engaged in the movement life of a common butcher, concealing his name 
are not those whose shoulders bear the burden 494 position. Marvellous as was the tale it 
|of household drudgery, nor of daily toil; from | found credence. By degrees the information 
|these is asked only moral support; but the | ¥4% obtained that Sir Roger Charles Tichborne, 
| women of wealth, of position, who have many long believed to have been dead, had emerged 
spare hours in life, the young ladies who sit in | from his obscurity and retirement and was en 
| the parlor entertaining idle callers, or dawdling route for England with his family and retinue. 
' over novels; these are the women, and herein, The announcement ovcasioned a general getting- 
ito a great extent, lies the power of the war. down of “baronetages,” and it was found re- 
| Women who have turned with timid horror from | corded that Roger Charles Tichborne, born in 
|the possible publicity and vulgarities involved , 1529, was ‘‘lost at sea, off the coast of South 
| in woman’s voting have not deemed it too public | A™MeT!Ca,” in the spring of 1854. But the Aus- 
to kneel in the open street, amid a half-jeering | tralian butcher contradicted all this, declaring 
rabble, and tell Jesus the story of their sorrows, | that wrecked he had been, but not lost, and was 
‘or too vulgar to enter the vilest liquor den and_ Still alive and weighed some two hundred and 
| bandy words with degraded sots. And, should | fifty pounds. 
| it accomplish po other good, it will have gone; In 1867 the English journals began to take up 
far towards eter woman of much esthetic | the wondrous tale. It was reportedthata member 
and sentimeRtal nonsense as to her danger of | f the family ‘ fein ahead ae 
contamination in public life. Welcome any ex- | ° ees eRe entering the chapel attache 
|citement, any fanaticism, that will arouse in| to the Tichborne mansion at Alresford, had one 
| woman the desire to have an actual existence; | morning been startled at seeing an old domestic 
_the desire to be a concrete number in the sum- | who had left Tichborne many years before, and 
total of humanity! ; | who now returned with grizzled locks from an 
| The war has commenced, but moves slowly | indefinite somewhere. At the same time report 
in Cincinnati, although it is the fountain-head was rife in the village of Alresford that a fat 
| whence all the streams derive supplies, there stranger was staying at the ‘‘Swan,” who with 
| being in the West end of the city alone eight ‘“R. C. T.” on his trunks called himself Taylor 
hundred and eighty-one liquor dealers, one hun- | and endeavored to conceal his identity from the 
'dred and thirty-eight grocers selling liquors, gossips. The ruse succeeded admirably, and, 
‘ten hundred and fifty-two saloons occupying, shortly, old tenants and neighbors and farmers 
| real estate valued at fifteen million dollars, and were hanging about the hotel door to satisfy 
| this is what is considered the aristocratic part | themsélves ‘whether his knee turned in” and 
| of the city; in the East end the numbers are ‘‘his eyebrows twitched.” These peculiarities 
| still larger. Mass meetings, accomplishing little | of the long-lost Roger being duly perceived, so 
or nothing until yesterday, have been held for | readily did §the rustics receive their returned 
a week past in Dr. George Beecher’s Presby- | lord that one enthusiastic person having had 
terian church every afternoon, and in the Wes- | what he called ‘‘a full-faced view of his back” 
leyan chapel in the evening. These meetings! declared that he would ‘‘swear to the gentleman 


| British Association, during its recent meeting | poetry, and evidences the wide culture of the 


the gallery, whence he might gaze at ease upon i-noor itself, and which, when cut down, will poetry, 
igantic impostor and the many eminent | 


| dollars per annum, had for many years led the | 


: , The Italian Girl is the name of a new novel 

| spoilers came down the fate of the imposture was | . Fie ee ae 
|decided; and when the accumulation of evi- J¥st about being issued by Lee & Shepard. It 
| dence was brought to bear upon the really frail, is from the pen of Katharine Sedgwick Wash- 
| fabric of fraud . melted like hoar-frost before | burn, author of /na, and depicts the progress ot | 
j the sun. Even the participating lawyers them- | 4 beautiful girl of uncertain origin, first intro- | 
selves are at a loss to account for the longevity | P , } 
of this extraordinary trial, which to the bitter | duced to the readers as a circus-rider, who re- | 


So brief | sists some temptations and thereby comes to | 
| ultimate prosperity. We do not find anything 


end has been seven years in progress. 
| a sketch can in no wise afford a just estimate of 
| the interests and the annoyances of the case; 
| still, pending the appearance of the entire pro- : 2 
| ceedings in book-form, curjosity myst be bated | 89198 through a great deal of very bad company 
| by such synopses of the gigantic fraud practiced to see how some one else escapes contamination 
upon the English public by Arthur Orton alias jn it. 

Sir Roger Tichborne. SS SS 


| very excellent in the book, and we don’t enjoy 


. — — — Every Saturday offers to-day the first chap- 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. ter of a story entitled ‘His Two Wives,” by 
—_—____— Mary Clemmer Ames. This is the first of a 
The number of new members returned to _ contemplated series of original American sto- | 
Parliament who have voted or declared in favor , ries. 
|of woman suffrage is 217. 
mova. of opponents is 102. 
who have voted for the bill includes the Prime writings lead us to expect something excellent 
Minister and several members of the new Cabi- 
net. 
Angina pectoris is a form of neuralgia affect- lished here upon ‘‘Vivisection,” and one that 
Its name is simply descriptive well answers the former article, and certainly 





Such a decided deviation from the former 
The gain by the re-' plan of tiis publication is certainly happily in- | 
The list of those augurated by Mrs. Ames, whose previous able 
wherever we see her name. The present num- 
ber contains a reply to the recent paper pub- 
ing the heart. 
of its one formidable manifestation—a terribly leaves every one feeling more comfortable, both 

acute pain in the breast; but it generally occurs | vivisected animals and vivisecting mankind. 

in that particular part of the breast over the Miss Ellen Frothingham has rendered a new 
heart. It is a symptom rather than a disease | and permanent service to literature by a trans- 
essentially ;’often a symptom of disease in some Jation of Laocoon: Aa Essay upon the Limits 
distant organ, and in those subject to it it is of Painting and Poetry, from the German of | 
very apt to be excited by intellectual exertions. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Since 1853, when | 
No doubt in Senator Sumner’s case it was de-| Tutor Beasley, of Leamington College, England, 

pendent on the disease of the spine from which made a translation—which is now difficult to 
he has been suffering for some years. It seems | find—this work has not been repeated till now; , 
to have destroyed his life by the exhaustion nec- and Miss Frothingham has apparently executed 

essarily consequent upon excessively severe and her task with rare scholarly faithfulness and a. 
persistent pain. simplicity and naturalness of expression in Eng- | 

A note on the diamonds of South Africa was lish that are quite winning. The essay itself is 
communicated to the geological section of the | a brilliant and exhaustive treatise on art and | 


at Bradford, by Professor Tennant. He said German author. In the translation we realize 
that the first diamond arrived in England from , his taste and broad reading to their full, while 
South Africa in 1867. It weighed twenty-one | we have a version that persons ignorant of any 
carets. Last year there was one of 110 carets, | language save English can easily read. Lovers | 
and this year one has been brought over which | of ancient art will be delighted, and especially | 
| in its present rough state is larger than the Koh- | will the numerous students of painting, if not | 
that now abound, find their critical | 
probably not be much smaller than that cele-| powers augmented by the perusal of this work. | 
| brated gem. He gave a history of the Koh-i- In the main, the treatise may be taken as a} 
| noor, showing how it has been reduced from its | commentary upon Winkelmann’s ‘Ancient | 
| original weight of 737 carets to 102 carets, its) Art.” The Laocoon was the Greek masterpiece | 
| present weight. It is a great mistake, said the | of sculpture, embodying a noble simplicity and | 
| speaker, to suppose that because the diamond | quiet grandeur, both of attitude and expression. | 
ig the hardest substance known it is not easily It stands as the standard and point of departure 


He showed by means of a diagram in considering the productions of antiquity. | 

| The essay, therefore, may be regarded as treat- | 
ing of the higher aims of imitative and creative 
genius.—Boston, Roberts Brothers. 


| fractured. 
the fractures that had been made in the Koh-i- 
| noor, and remarked that the diamond is, in fact, 


| one of the most brittle stones we know of. é ae ; 
Sex and Education is a little book compiled 


and edited by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in reply 
to Dr. E. H. Clarke's notorious Sez in Educa- | 
tion, and published by Roberts Brothers. It | 
consists of articles ‘‘contributed to various | 
publications soon after the appearance of that 
book.” Attention is called to the ‘‘general 
agreement in their tenor.” Most of them are 
the answers of women who write in defense of | 
their sex on which Dr. Clarke’s specious rea- 

soning is a direct attack. The papers thus col- | 
lected are written by such women as Mrs. Hor- 
ace Mann, Mrs. C. H. Dall, Mrs. Ada S. Badger, 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mercy B. 
Jackson, Miss Abby W. May, and their value 
may be readily recognized. But although most 
of the thirteen articles were originally pub- 
lished in periodicals of the time, the names of 
these periodicals are singularly scarce in the 
table of contents. Col. Higginson’s paper is | 
credited carefully, with date, to the Woman's | 
Journal ; the Boston Daily Advertiser is given | 


due honor for its editorial notice; and A. C. | 
Garland’s paper is referred to the Providence! 
| ceased, and leaves several daughters, favorably | Journal. This accounts for three of the thir- | 
known in this neighborhood—one of whom has | teen papers. Of tie remainder we recognize | 
practised as a physician in Earope—and a num- one as from the Herald of Ifealth, one from the | 
ber of grandchildren, one of whom is a doctor | Boston Transcript, and two from the Common- 
of medicine, having pursued his studies both in | wealth. We do not happen to know where any 
this country and in Europe. Mr. Remond’s wife | Others first appeared. But why accord credit 


ss to the Woman’s Journal and Pr Jour- 
was Miss Lenox of Newton, a famous cook and | 1.42 slone for contributions borrowed from their 
housekeeper in herday. Possibly with her was} columns? This neglect is the only evidence of 
the foundation of his fortune. slip-shod work about the publication. 


| The death of Mr. John Remond, one of the | 
| oldest and best known-citizen of Salem, is an- 
‘nounced. Mr. Remond was born in July 25th, | 
| 1736, on the island of Curacoa, in the Carib- 
| bean Sea, one day’s sail from Laguira. He ar- 
‘rived in Beverly, August 24th, 1798, in the! 
| letter of margue brig ‘‘ Six Brothers.” He 
j early established himself in the business of a 
hairdresser, and finally became distinguished as 
caterer and manager of entertainments, public 
| and private, in which capacity he never had a 
| rival in Salem until he withdrew from business. 
| In his nature, says the Salem Gazette, he was 
| kind and pleasant to everybody, and everybody 
was kind and pleasant to him; and he enjoyed | 
} and valued the friendly regard in which he was | 
{held by: successive generations of ‘the first 
| people in the city.” The disadvantages of his 
| color he bravely met and cheerfully overcame, 
and nobody who valued his friendship cared to 
remember whether the Caucasian or the Ethi- 
opian predominated in his composition. He was 
the father of Charles Lenox Remond, lately de- 





| than any special cause he pleads, 


noon, Murch 15, 1874. 

We are gathered within the shadow of a great 
national bereavement; shall I not say the great- 
est that the generations of Americans now on 


(the fields of active duty have known or can 


know? Not less than this the tribute [ am im- 
pelled to render him for whom we mourn when 
[ recollect what he has done for us during thirty 
years of the most critical struggle through which 
a nation can pass; and when I think of his 
function, of standing in the confidence of good 
men as their guarantee of an unimpeachable in- 
tegrity and vigilance in the front of all our pub- 
lic perils; his name a watchword of their faith 
in political virtue, in the rights and duties of 
the citizen, in the destiny of the state. This 
is the service a republic can least afford to lose; 
of this we can never have enough; and so rare 
and so grand is it, the slow fruit of such tried 
fidelity and such martyr virtues, that we almost 
forget, in our utter inability to replace it, the 
right it has to be gathered up, when its physical 
forces have been spent for our good, into the 
life of spiritual benediction wherein a nation's 
gratitude must enshrine the virtue that never 
could deceive its trust. 
“Shall not all good things await 
Him who cared not to be great 
But as he served or saved the state ?” 

How rounded and finished, like one of his 
own regal arguments for human rights, was 
this long and stately career! What full de- 
liverance of his divine message; what equal 
response of public admiration and love; what 


| efficiency in every stroke for principles, telling 
|on the civilized world; what happy fortune, to 


close his mortal eyes on the erowning steps of 


justice to the cause his whole lite has pursued! 


The eloquent vofte, whose protest and pleading 
has made the years of our public trials so 
grand, is for us, alas! forever stilled; but it 
could commit with its last accents, to a people 
whose gratitude must surely hasten to fulfill the 
trust, that charter of civil rights that shall com- 
plete his dearest task! His noble ambition to 
initiate every step in the political evolution of 
the anti-slavery idea had achieved a success it 
ig no detraction from the claims of other states- 
men to say was not far from absolute. This 
clear sight, somewhat darkened, as it seemed 
now-and-then, of late, by the pressure of in- 
firmities brought and borne in the nation’s cause, 
has already won the tribute of a better compre- 
hension of the grounds of its choice; and 
Massachusetts rejoices with unspeakable joy 
to-day that his eyes were cheered by full atone- 
ment fur her one harsh and hasty censure on 
his motives and aims. The barbarous blows 
struck at freedom over his defenceless head did 
not quench the sacred fire whose work was not 
yet done. What hercvic toil struggled with their 
burden of martyr-pains, tll every etfort warned 
that it was time to rest! And we who feel how 
they have reached down through all these years 
to strike at our hearts in this supreme sorrow 
can remember also how impotent they were to 
harm, how potent to serve, the purpose and the 
ame we love. He had gathered up the long series 
of his public utterances, the soul of the politi- 
cal history of his time, to their latest revisal, 
and shaped it to the full realization of Milton’s 
idea, that ‘‘a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treas- 
ured up to a life beyoud life.” 

What greater success were possible than this, 
or in a greater path? What happier lot than 
such a record, such a fame; passing into the 
souls of a great people as they gather, the 
humblest of them the most bereft, about his 
silent dusl! 

But his best achievement is precisely that 
which makes the keenness of our grief and fills 
us with the sense of an irreparable loss. He 


' who shows what a throne of instant power ina 


throneless land a stainless reputation may be; 
he who is a living root within it of that faith in 
the reality of political virtue which neutralizes 


‘the effect of countless treacheries and corrup- 


tions, so that citizens can still strive with heart 
and hope for self-government as the truth of 
the coming time, is doing for us every day more 
To generate 
such confidence is the highest form of produc- 
tive force. And it is the very soul of political 
education to learn how to estimate this supreme 
form of credt¢ on which all material values 
rest; to appreciate it as the sheet-anchor of all 


| public hope; the enforcer and upholder of every 


ideal aim. 

“Of all loves,” it was said of old, ‘‘that is the 
strongest and divinest which is by cities and 
states borne to a man for his virtue.” And the 
purity of our Senator, so conspicuous and so 
weil tried, had become proverbial; an organic 
part of the national faith ever springing in our 
thought and to our lips as a common instinct 
and accepted fact; so as ever to recall a record 
in the history of that Greek virtue he so loved 
to dwell on, that when, in the theater, Eschylus 
read his verses on Amphiaraus, beginning, 

“He would not seem, but 6e, the best,” 
all eyes turned on Aristides. Here was a great 
self-esteem that was so at one with self-re- 
spect that it became a function of the pudlie 
estimation, and a ground of public faith. And 
in day’ wygn ability to sift out the worship of 
duty «): qorship of self is the rarest of 
gifts, 7 the most momentous of needs, heré 
was unmistakably the public manhood that could 
say with Algernon Sidney, ‘I willlive no longer 
than my principles will preserve me. I will not 
blot my past by providing for my future. [ live 
by just means or not at all.” Here, amidst the 
subservience to public counts and party gauges, 
to mass and machinery that is eating like a 
leprous taint through republican virtue, was the 
grand self-poise and self-reliance that all men 
most need to see. Here, amidst the extempore 
recklessness that degrades American speaking, 


| was a conscientious and respectful labor of prep- 


aration that seemed to say with Demosthenes: 
“IT should be ashamed to throw out what comes 
uppermost to an assembly like this.” Here the 
scorn of intrigue, the contempt of covers and 


| feints and crooked paths, the utter sincerity, 


the frank demand for all his conscience craved, 
the lightning of righteous judgment that could 
not be stayed and that went straight to the mark, 
making dark plot and hidden peril a blaze of 
light before all eyes! What can measure such 
a loss? 

He was the idealist among statesmen, and 
proved his ideal the only practicable path for 
the nation. He came, because policies were 
destroying us; because the disease that corroded 
us was absence of faith in ideas, in principles, 
in moral power and in moral penalties. And he 
came armed for the task of affirming these sov- 
ereignties held to have no rights within the 
political sphere; armed with qualities so ac- 
cordant with it that they seemed given in him, 
once for all; a self-sustainment that could dis- 
pense with all the appliances on which poli- 
ticians are wont to rest; an absolutism that was 
proof against discouragement or opposing will; 
a power of concentration on his work that pro- 
tected him from much distraction and waste of 
time in listening to paltry talk and schemes; a 
dignity and culture that saved him from those 


| familiar approaches by the coarser kind of poli- 


ticians that breed entangling policies and the 
corruptionsof personal subservience. He whose 
speech ran to elaboration and expansion knew 
how and when to use sharpest brevity, and to all 
unbecoming application it was enough for him 
to answer, “It is illegal,” or “It is unjust.” 
An idealist, constituted for a certain isolation 
which compelled attention and respect; fitted 
to be the spokesman of a truth and a duty so 
much beyond the experience of most around 
him that it must be uttered from the command- 


| ing elevation of a character which they not only 


could not hope to tamper with, but not even 
conceive as walking on the same level with 
themselves. There are many who will call this 
‘heresy to American democratic ideas.” What- 
ever its heresy, it was necessary; and therefore 


| it came in its hour; and itis justified by its fruits. 


Nay, that the great idea, which is culture and 
humanity combined in one, may be fully present 
on this field of strife, its master shall be as 
scholastic as he is brave; while his eloquence 
shall use even a mechanical constructiveness 
and often commonplace minuteness, like a flam- 
ing sword, that drives every syllable of their 
logic home to the simplest conscience and mind. 

The idealist of liberty, full-armed for her 
coming conflicts, and strengthening all good 
faith and purpose from the dear watch-tower of 
his integrity and vigilance, this is the power we 
miss from our front, now in the very cleft of our 

rilous passage from the consequences of civil 
war through the fiercer temptations of political 
corruption. How shall I express the sense of 
this Dead March in our hearts, this unspeakable 
loss? I must touch it by contrasts. 

The martyrdom of John Brown, entering the 
deadly breach, alone, with his t, “I can 
best serve the cause of the slave by dying for it,” 
bd bor homies ng but a sign in the heavens. 

every man to 
be = himself, dividing souls 
godlike simplicity 
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liberty or ; 
and forced ¢he corrupt and 
meet the . ‘The marty’ < 
reaction, silenced the 
stricken prayers. 


truction, smote away the 
feet. But the wiser minds felt 


as done—to follow a path he had not known; 
o fulfill a task he could not plan and scarcely 
that his mission ssa tara 
xhaust every device for reconciling the irrec- 
oa till this aim was proved hopeless by 
from that brutal power which 
regarded his tender lenience as little as it -— 
learned to be thankful that he was not permitted 

to fulfill that plan of reconstruction for reinstat- 

ing the white aristocracy at the ballot-boxes 

2 negro suffrage, which 
‘vould most surely have brought us back again 
to the terrible scenes of the past; thankful, too, 
for fresh warning of the depth of the old = 


tempered was this bereavement of a good we 


knew how to accept; 


oncileable, 
his death-blow 


the strict justice of Garrison or a Brown. 


“of the South, without 


root whose bitterness we were yet to taste. 


nad not long tasted, nor needed more. 


But the death of Charles Sumner, in the midst 
of great functions which his character and insight 
best fitted him to advance, which only bodily 
weakness impeded, and inan hour when-the daily 
of life and purpose, 
such watchfulness for justice, such ample re- 
source, is demanded by most insidious dangers 
to private and public virtue, opens a void that 
teaches our saddened hearts how priceless was 
this constant blessing we have enjoyed so long. 


spectacle of such purity 


i lies of character that count; honor i nsta Ww. 
fairing yap best, are the daily food we|and to make plain that if in political arrange- 
live by. And this is what is co d by the| ments there shall anywhere lurk a lie agains 


momentary hush in this 


places us here and drops 


will but make the sense of impove: 
keen. 


But ‘man’s needs are God’s opportunity.” 
The perils of the free state are attractions for 
the inward necessities and laws of freedom. 
Our great helpers die, and a new leaf seems 
With every shock of loss we are 
changed. We cannot recall the mood nor the 
The sorrows of a short 
civil war turn us old, and our very memory 
The voices we hung 
on with joyful trust are silent, and the new 
tongues of a new day have effaced their tones. 
But how sacredly maintained, after all, is conti- 
nuity—the sanity of nations as of minds, sacred 
in human affection, sacred in spiritual progress, 
in political evolution! These rushing wheels of 
change bear within themselves, and with us, the 
soul of all that made them swift messengers of 
good. The dying statesman commits to this 
unfailing conservation of all real forces what 
things he loves dearer than life—obeying the 
deep presentiment that holds his own part in 
their fate to be immortal—his love and rever- 
ence to the great living teacher of ideal princi- 
ples to which the age is moving, and his cher- 
ished bill of civil rights to the friendly — 

nd, 
whatever of change the one veil we cannot lift 
may bring to human personality, no visible out- 
ward presence could be more real than that 

wer must remain which has made a memo- 
rial of its truth and love in every one of those 
ateps of the nation for the last thirty years 
which are identified with the life of its sentiment 


turned. 
measure of our past. 


seems vacant or decayed. 


that are most fit and worthy to bear it on. 


and the movement of its growth. 


With what process of present or prospect of 
future good. has not this wide-reaching man asso- 
Was it not tis to bring up 
every broken thread, and see that no righttul 
step was wanting; that we left no claim of hu- 
manity unrecognized, no gu.rantee for liberties 
unsecured, no ‘‘task unaccepted,” no ‘‘footpath 
Rights of labor, interests of art and 
science, guarantees of international justice, all 
elements of that ‘‘Grandeur of Nations” to 
which his youth had summoned the world, intel- 
lectual and moral culture, purification of politi- 
cal life, restraint on executive abuses, constitu- 
tional and civil amendment—all are to shine in 
their courses with the light of this broad states- 
manship, open always to catch every whisper of 
the inspired conscience and humanity of the 
Nor do I believe he would have failed to 
welcome woman to every sphere, political or 
This is no 
I do not count his political 
wisdom infallible, nor the spirit in which he met 
His 
secession from the only political nucleus. that 
could save us from reaction, to form an ill-guar- 
anteed combination, however nobly meant, 
Nor 
could I sympathize with his impeachment of 
England, both in respect of much that was as- 
serted and much that was overlooked and left 
But I doubt not that time will ever more 
and more fully vindicate in every step of his 


ciated his career! 


untrod”? 


age. 


social, which she demands to fill. 
blind admiration. 


injustice to himself always the highest. 


seemed to me untimely and dangerous. 


aside. 


policy the complete integrity of his aim. 


The loss that sends us to our own resources 
and disciplines the trust in leaders, even where 
it is best deserved, with admonitions to self-reli- 
It is well 
for a people that the master-spirit slrvuuld have 
The lack of his guid- 
ance compeis that inward freedom which not 
only*opens clearer insight of his purpose, but is 
itself the citizens’ indispensable culture in self- 
responsibility and self-command. So, only, 
comes the wisdom that can choose the wise, the 
Through 
no established mediator can the new duties and 
demands be read; nor can the new facts be 
Hence it is 
that every day brings its prophets, and that they 
To the bereaved gen- 
erations the earth seems verily to go down into 
the grave with their trusted deliverer; its coun- 
tenance is changed; it is no more ahome, but a 
Yet to-morrow it is green with the 
wisdom and worth that are nO echo of a past 
name, because they are products of an unprece- 
And, though they do not see the 


ance, is the gain of new energies. 


but his hour to work in. 


liberty that can recognize the free. 
fronted through a leader’s eyes. 
are never to be foreseen. 
sepulcher. 


dented spring. 


it ushered in the new epoch 
faltering nation to 
rdom of Lincoln, in 


deved for ioleae ete vt 
its lips, in bewil re an 

pry The loss of this trusted lead- 
er, Joyal where disloyalty would have been de- 


Babel of eager calum- 
nies and selfish strites, when the veiled fate that 
us out again, without 
regard to hopes or fears, withdraws the great 
conscience whose presence was so productive 
of public confidence and private cheer. The 
swiftly-renewed applause for material values, 
the blind subservience to arts of cunning and 
strokes of power, which determine so much in 


the current of estimates of national resource, 
ent more 


present through the traditions of past leaders, 
they do see those leaders more clearly and lov- 
ingly through their own free comprehension of 


living tasks. 


It is too soon to say what we owe to the great 


life that has passed away. Yet its track lay in 
lives that.are not easily mistaken or overlooked. 
There are men whose power is in pure thought; 


the generators of ideas, speakers to man’s inner 
life, where world reformations begin ina mnystic 


personal devotion to all-mastering intuitions, 
the open sense of eternal beauty, truth and 
good. These our statesman could revere and 
love; but his victories lay not in their sphere. 
There are men whose power is in clear con- 
science and unconquerable will to insist on the 
realization of abstract right. Such are they 
who have aroused the moral sentiment of the 
land against slavery and held the political world 


to all the responsibilities involved in the idea of | 
freedom; to the sacred logic of its duties and! 
The abolitionist drew the idea out of | 


rights. 
the depths of the soul, guarded its purity, and 
would not let it be bound by political alterna- 
tives, party interests, or respect for statute or 
constitution. These, too, our statesman hon- 
ored, knowing well that their strenuous life was 
behind to upbear and prompt and urge him on. 
But his special sphere was to combine the idea 
with definite legislation, to deal with it under 
the conditions of American politics, and one-by- 
one to enact its demands in the constitution and 
the laws. Thus he interpreted the constitution 
as essentially in its interest, and, I doubt not, 
honestly. Yet but forethe larger outside pro- 
test against the constitution, its compromises 
would have made his work impossible. 

Who can fitly review these thirty years of ab- 
solute devotion to that race whom he began by 


It is not to detract from the respect and grati- 
tude due to President Lincoln when I emphasize 
the difference of their principles, and note 
the one was “Union with or without emancipa- 
tion, but the Union at all events,” and the other, 


they may, 


treaties, of his undiscouraged, persistent will. 


the current jobbery and intrigue! 


order and beauty and a common end. 


awful magnet of God’s instant law. 


love. 
g the ch i 
illumined guide, its steadfast beacon to a bewil 





guards, and unfold their greater meanings fo 
the nation and the world. 


hand, however venal or debased, than will to se 


knives over the naked heads of the people 


all ground of public trust. 


years! 
outer darkness of despair? Sometimes it ha 


one of the people!” 


belong, to be thrown back on it in some pen 


the interest of rebellion; some strange deflec 
tion of official power into forays of terrorism 


slain. 





virtue know how to fill. 
In such hours what a saving ideal have we 


Senator can be made to mean! 
resources of gift and culture ot statesman and 
scholar in one; this transcendent sense of pub- 
lic duty ; this stainless virtue; this transparent 


forces for their largest ends; this dignity that 
ennobles the seat where a nation’s sovereignty 


means for seconding the broadest ideas of the 
age; this minute regard to every private inter- 
est and need; in a word, this grand significance 
of tunction and fulfillment, is the treasure the 
nation assumes to-day. Dearer and holier its 
sublime rebuke, its severe exaction, its beauti- 
ful prompting, its vast historic scope, its in- 
spiration of culture, its spiritual consecration 
of the political sphere, than any political prom- 
ise, plan or path to which we can look. As it 
speaks from the vacant chair that has been his 
secular post of honor and suffering and unre- 
mitted service, so it speaks from the mighty 
void now felt within the nation’s soul, where its 
work is to be an immortal education in whatever 
saves and adorns a state. In this hushed mo- 
ment, when all hearts are made tender by the 
common bereavement, do we not hear awak- 
a preludes of an undying admiration and 
ove 

We are entering on that great question of 
labor, which is now to be what the anti-slavery 
question has hitherto been—the school of our 
politics and trade, our morality and our faith. 
I hold it no slight part of the public service of 
Charles Sumner that he has stood, amidst the 
many narrow and exclusive notions that pre- 
vail as to the meaning and scope of labor, and 
the mischievous efforts of demagogues to create 
a strife of classes, the living proof and enforce- 
ment of the following truth: It is not in any 
technical sense the ‘laboring man” who has 
sole or special right to public trusts, to control 
legislation, to stand as productive force, but 
“laboring manhood or womanhood,” in the 
higher ideal sense we give those words, apart 
from all questions of property or color or occu- 
pation. He has shown that a people is not 
necessarily any wiser for choosing its bobbin- 
boys or tanner-boys or rail-splitters for highest 
functions than for choosing its men of literary 
taste and professional! culture. A Cincinnatus 
may well be taken from the fields of toil; but 
we had one presidential working-man whose 
‘‘policy” would have doomed a toiling race to 
perpetual degradation. I have seen some- 
where the assertion that close relations to the 
life of laboring men would have made Mr. 
Sumner a more practical statesman; and that 
none of the great measures he initiated were 
finally passed in the form in which he pro- 
posed them. But is not this the lot of every 
one who proposes great measures to the coun- 
cils of a nation? And is there any practical 
| power greater thr the insight and the courage 
| to point out the suostantial duty of every hour 








pronouncing, with inspired insight, ‘the hum-|and compel the attention which it demands? 
blest yet the grandest figure in history’? A | Judged by such tests, this was the most practical 
loyalty which perceived and accepted the historic | statesmanship of our day ; more democratic than 
law, that postpones art, science, trade, political | labor itself; more productive, because produc- 


prosperity and even existence to answer the cry | 
of the oppressed; to rescue the’waif of ages,| shops and railroads and farms. 


tive ina higher sense, than manufactories and 
Nor can we 


taken up, orphan of the human, into the heay- | overestimate the educational value of a career 


enly love. 


plicity, prostrate victim of wealt 


their judge. 


It recognized this puny child, this | that so perfectly 
misshapen dwarf—the crushed faculty, the sup- | largest culture to represent the 
pressed race—to be the giant whose body, striv- | people and the meaning of the 
ing to heave itself trom out the dust, overturns | pledge that free 
civilization and reconstructs aged; whose sim-| blind war on ideas, intuitions, 
P ! aad race, | protest against monopoly 
and religion, is lifted up to be their saviour and | to integral culture, ; 


vindicates the fitness of the 
interests of the 
State. It is the 
labor in America shall be no 
faiths; that its 
shall mean welcome 
to broadest disciplines, to 


It saw that this justice which rules | every unity of wisdom, beauty, justice, love; 


history had come to be the central fact of this | that its liberties shall be constructive—endow. 


age; a duty infolded in its demands for rights | ing the 


as the flower in the bud. How thoroughly was 
his hand, its living index and instrument, as 
fearless as itself and as sure; pointing its path 
through mazes of perplexity, of peril, of selfish 
compromise, of falsehood and of wrath! 


Our | 


memories recall the battlefields where he won | 


the blessing of the oppressed and the homage 
of immortal years. How he turned the curses 
of the enemy into crowns of liberty! Texas 
admission, Nebraska fraud, Kansas barbarism, 
Crittenden compromise, Seward delusion; re- 
luctance of the administration to arm the slave, 
to proclaim his freedom, to allow his capacity ; 
its effort to supplement or balance emancipation 
by colonization, so that the servant we had 
cheated of his wages should be defrauded of his 
home; the presidential experiment of reinstat- 
ing the slave-power, silencing freedom of de- 
bate, imposing terms of reconstruction by a one- 
man power; neglect of payment to the colored 
troops; of the nation’s duties to the freedmen ; 
of the rights of the negro race in northern 
cities—what heroic front he made to all these 
foes! And how sublime that march of victory 
which plants immortal growths and honors 
wherever his footstep trod! And I point you 
(© a greater achievement still, 





whole human capacity with a natural 
sacredness of self-accountability and self-re- 
spect; that its religion shall be no enforced 
labor-creed, but the largest personal aspiration, 
guarded by the most perfect personal liberty to 
think, to deny, to believe, to aspire. To make 
religion thus natural, human, secular, free of 
interference by the state, yet the inspiration of 
all equity, humanity and progress in the state, 
is a function of the emancipation of labor. The 


| gteat life that has closed would have been here, 


too, a tower of strength and light. Side-by- 


| side with the prophets of religious liberty he 


has labored for the rights that prepare its way. 
How strange the coincidences of death! The 
same hour sees the last obsequies of the most 
prominent endorser of the fugitive-slave law 
and those of this Senator of human liberty. 
How slight these fortuitous relations of death 
beside the essential, the immortal, unities of 
life! In the communion of this one man’s wide 
attractions for the best meet all the illustrious 
builders of our generation, living and departed, 
on both sides the ocean, and the grave—Mazzini 
and Castelar, and Bright and Cobden, and the 
saintly or heroic lives our own eyes have seen 
and our grateful hearts enshrined. Especially 
do I remember here that Charles Sumner and 


that|of our faith in righteo' 


“Salvation of the Union through justice to the 
slave.” Let the memorial monuments say what | 1 
it was more due to Senator Sumner | and died, 
than to President Lincoln that the edict of | unites them to 


: ‘ i -| pose shrined so lon 
emancipation came at last; the fruit oa Tage 4 4 And they will take the|the harm that could have happened to them— | by Rev. Mr. Foote closed the last sad rites. 


What statesmanly wisdom in his initiation of a 
freedman’s bureau; of a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting slavery; in his designation of 
the States of the rebellion as territorial, and his 
plan of a territorial government for the South 
till right relations could be established between 
the races; in his refusal to permit an amnesty 
to conquered traitors till the civil rights of negro 
loyalists were secured! Can I fail to add his | nature and 
resistance to inflation of a depreciated currency ; 
to schemes of tampering with the public debt; 
to every abuse of executive patronage by ap- 
pointments that outraged the public sentiment 
or were purchased by subservience to private 
schemes; to all prostitution of official power to 


It was his gift to see and his glory to repre- 
sent that great central law of revolutions which 
impels them to concentrate about principles, as 
iron-filings obey the magnet held above them; 
that points their poles and shapes their poe to 

t was 
his to affirm from the start, against the political 
materialism in which slavery had trained the 
nation and its leaders, that the anti-slavery idea 
could by no possibility be the side-issue they 
believed it to be in this struggle, but was the 
His to see 


humanity the progress of the strife will winnow 
it out as poison, with whatsoever by right ad- 
heres to it; and that the statesman’s patriotism 
was to ply this winnowing-fan of God till the 
mind of the state was made sane and its statutes 
pure to receive the whole wisdom of liberty and 
Not alone in this purpose, but preéminent 
, its recognized center, its 


dered land, through the fierce struggle for mas- 
tery of her institutions, from its beginning on— 
not to its close. but to its entrance upon the new 
epoch which is to try them by the test if there 
be public virtue to preserve the hard-won safe- 


But his inestimable service is that he made 
the place of Senator a matchless example of 
fitness to functions, of the right man tn the 
right place. For we are passing through a 
time when political office seems to be little else 
than the opportunity for grasping and distribut- 
ing personal spoil; when whoso can by any 
means get believes himself to have the right to 
take the posts that arepregnant with a people’s 
life or death; when there is greater eagerness 
to put the mass-power of the ballot into every 


that it can be wisely used ; when trusted men 
go down, shirking duties, failing at critical mo- 
ments, ground between millstones of cunning 
demagogues, tools of destructive arts—not so 
much because of evil will, as because out of 
their true place ; when the virtue that is the first 
test of fitness is scarcely looked at, and the dis- 
ciplines of experience that should come next 
are utterly ignored; when hordes of adven- 
turers invade all functions, to play with jugglers’ 


when the very power of discerning qualification 
for public service is being swept away in mad 
competitions; and the whirl of rotation is de- 
stroying all motive for preparatory culture and 
Alas, the history of 
American statesmanship of these past thirty 
Is it not that sad parable of the guest 
without a wedding-garment, written out in full— 
without here-and-there an exceptional space like 
this wide one we recall to-day—even down to the 


seemed the handwriting of doom upon our walls. 
The fatality of our statesmanship: ‘I have 
called you gods, but ye shall fall and die like 
Has not the bane of the 
nation been the men that it has itself taken up 
and put where they do not by grace or by gift 


alty or other of misguided talent ard broken 
faith? Some fugitive-slave bill endorsed; some 
‘‘fourth-of-March” sarcasm on justice and 
the higher law; some reconstruction policy in 


and waste, and fraud; the thumb of powerful 
personal interest turned this way or that, like 
the thumbs of the Roman populace, watching 
wretched gladiators in the coliseum, to decide 
by that sign what functionary shall be spared or 
There is no root of peril to be compared 
with our fatal delusion of supposing that office 
has some magic skill to bring out of its pos- 
sessor something better than his own character 
or force; of forgetting that we must be sternly 
judged by the weaknesses and vices we have 
lifted into seats that only statesmanship and 


had in the record that teaches what the post ol 
These ample 


singleness of heart and aim; this mastery of 


was enthroned; this matchless accumulation of 


precise charge against him, but he will not sub- | tice Bigelow, Hon. N. P. Banks, Hon. Robert | In reference to this last moiety the’ will adds 

mit to the extortions of a black-mailer. Wej|C. Winthrop, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
pro and scholars and poets and philan- confess we do not like this line of defence by | John G. Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

thropists of Massachusetts will gather with sor- | that house. If innocent, they ought not to| At the grave the Lord’s Prayer was recited by 

owing children of that race for which he lived | have paid $271,000, especially when that pay- | Dr. Sunderland, chaplain of the United States 

to learn how holy the bond which ment did not save them from the annoyance of | Senate, some appropriate music was sung by a 

publicity and the seizure of their books. All| choir of forty male voices, and the benediction 


names are forever blended in the secret places 
usness, in humanity, in 
God. Around this hallowed dust the saints and 


that, all my life, I have been a user of books 


each other, and all to the pur- 


in that noble form they the libraries of friends, and on public libraries 


shall see no more. 
silent vow, as one man, to make this unity &/ supposing them to be innocent—had happened| The Senator was buried at Mount Auburn in 
power to redeem their State to the great stand- when they paid the money. lot No. 2477, on Arethusa path, off Walnut 


i t has gone before. For 
pote gr aneiangen dy: ae rch sma of New| We observe, further, tha: Mr. H. B. Claflin, | avenue—the Sumner lot, which holds already 
England, with the power and love of Massachu- | the great dry goods merchant, has been inter- | the graves of the Senator's father and mother, 


setts at his back, and her pilgrim espgresnra viewed upon this matter, when this was said:|his brother George, and two sisters. These 
within him, to enforce the liberties that spring | ..17,). you never come in conflict with the cus- | are all at one side of the lot, while the Senator’s 


i Mi r exile’s track by force of 2 
ams — of God. How eg hon- | tom-house?” asked the reporter. ‘‘No, sir,”| grave is alone directly at his mother’s feet. 


ored him! Twice she hastened to do him jus-| replied Mr. Claflin; ‘‘and I think you will find | The lot lies pleasantly sloping to the south, in 
tice; when, "h eg =~ sere oe that Mr. A. T. Stewart’s, and the experience of | one of the quietest and most sequestered cor- 
unseat him for elity to her princ’p >| many other prominent merchants, is the same | ners of the cemetery, watched and overshadowed 


in, and not too late, when she made her 
prawn? concerning him clear. His magni-|as mine. We pay our duties properly, and | by a stout old oak. 


ficent record is hers, her little leaven leavening | value our goods correctly, and hence never have 
the ae sagen Boxing writes Ubettion any trouble.” And he continued: “I think the 

ni: e ‘ : 
resagce actical morality, her intelligent knowl. | merchants are entitled to very stringent laws to 
edge of the rights and duties of man. It is tor | protect their interests frorh those who smuggle 
and undervalue their invoices. If the govern- 


her living generations to remember in their 
stewardship of this matchless fame their respon-| 1.ont should take $270,000 from a firm upon a 
mere technical irregularity it is certainly a 


sibility to her to whose history and purpose it 
great hardship to bear; but the firm should not 


of right belongs. It is for her to see that the 
have paid the money until after a judicial inves- 


vacant place, where cluster her holiest tradi- 

tions, shall be filled only by her purest, largest, 
tigation. That this amount hasbeen paid would 
seem to be a fact. Understand, I have no idea 


most unimpeachable virtue, by her most hon- 
that the head of any praminent firm would con- 


ored name. May the spirit of her great Sena- 
nive to defraud the government‘revenues; but 


tor enter into their hearts, that she may find 
hands and voice to rebuke every political as- 
you must recollect that all large houses have a 
number of junior partners, whose profits are 


t | piration that cannot bear the test of this pure 
ideal, this self-abandonment to duty, to country, 
small, and who might endeavor to increase 
them even at the expense of the firm. In this 


to mankind! 
or some other way frauds are committed, and 


We go out mourning, bearing precious seed. 
Still tarries the dawn tor which we long, and 
some means must be adopted to prevent them.” 
Here is evidence that should be carefully con- 


the burden presses heavily of the silent dead. 
sidered in making up a sound judgment on the 


But remember that this immortal spirit has 
not ceased, and will not cease, to answer, as it 
has so long answered, our ceaseless question, 
- | ‘*Watchman, what of the night?” And we, if 
we will listen, shall hear again, and yet again, 

; ; » 6 

that voles, a8 Of ® trampet, saying: “Fesr not subject. There is no doubt that the system of 

moieties is a temptation to unjus* dealing with 

merchants; but, as Mr. Claflin suggests, it must 

be accepted as a fact that not all importing louses 

are absolutely immaculate in their dealings with 

the government. 


ye, the morning cometh!” And new consecra- 
tions shall bring consolation and victory and 
joy. 
r ‘¢ For God’s truth and mercy stand, 
Past and present and to be, 
Like the years of his right hand— 
Like his own eternity.” 
One familiar with the German customs-ser- 
vice may wonder that their better method of 
dealing with importers is not adopted here. 
‘Their customs-officers are experts in the lines 
of goods they are to examine. They have the 
right to take for the government any goods they 
see fit at the valuation placed upon the invoice. 
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Thus, when it is apparent fraud is intended by 
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under-valuation, the officer simply says: ‘‘The 


government will take the goods at that valua- 
tion,” and it does so. They are then disposed 
of by the officer for the government, or by the 
government itself, and the proceeds paid into 
the customs treasury. There is no seizure of 
books, no quarrels with importers, and very lit- 
tle friction any way. Can we not learn a little 
wisdom from our Teutonic brethren’s way of 
doing their revenue business? 


ecutor of the will. 


sons. 


be worth less than $100,000. 


Mr. Sumner was always a firm friend of his 
Alma Mater, and durirg five years he presented 
to Harvard college more than seven thousand 
pamphlets and more than a thousand volumes, 
some of which were of great value. 
The following sonnet was written in 1870, but 
has never before been offered for publication :— 
TO CHARLES SUMNER. 
Sumner! our chief of statesmen, than whom none 
Braver, more circumspect, proud, erudite, 
Italy or Greece could boast, when to the height 
Of their own and the world’s first greatness 
grown; 
Stillin the van, careless of smile or frown, 
Lead on triumphantly the enmarshalled might 
Of Truth and Liberty, until in light 
The holds of Slavery lie, and all is won. 
Unscathed and dauntless thou hast borne a flame 
Fiery, commiugled of hate and calumny, 
Nor winced thereat, so thou hadst the acclaim 
Of thine own heart, the sanction of the high 
And noble of all time. This be thy fame, 
This, and th’ approval of an Heavenly eye. 

I. D. W., JR. 


the country as valuable as Mr. Sumner’s. 


, 


seums. Hiscollection of paintings, though smal 


be glad to give shelter. 


Europe and at home. 


after the Brooks’ assault :— 


fibres of the nerves. 
received a blow upon the head. 
he was sitting, was bent in two places. 


Worcester, 1870. 

The following are copies of letters received 
at different dates from Mr. Sumner, showing his 
love for his native State, and his lofty pride in 
her history. Of course nothing is now needed 
to increase the admiration and reverence of the 
people, but it is pleasant to know by these pri- 
vate notes the inward breathings of such a noble 
spirit, even when smitten by the hand he loved 
so well :— 


could not make use of his brain at all. 


He was in a fearful state. 








great force in it pushing the parts away fror 
each other. 
to me. 








oar. had to be extremely careful with him. 
On Tuesday next, in all human probability, 
either Henry L. Dawes or E. Rockwood Hoar) 
will be designated by the Legislature as the suc- 
cessor of Charles Sumner in the national Senate. 
All other candidates, according to present ap- 
pearances, will have no possible chance of suc- 
cess. Mr. Dawes was a formidable competitor 
at the time Mr. Boutwell was selected, and he 
has now many warm friends. He is an amiable, 
experienced and upright gentleman, and, should 
he be chosen, will make a generally unexcep- 
tionable Senator, bringing to his position intel- 
ligence, party fidelity, and a purpose to respect 
himself in all his actions. While he honored 
the State whose servant and representative he 
would be, Massachusetts wou!d have no occa- 
sion to lament should he be chosen. But in- 
dependent of these claims and considerations, 
8 | we trust the Legislature will see its duty to se- 
lect Mr. Hoar. He seems to us eminently fit- 
ted to respond to the demand the State is now 
making for men of courage, unquestioned talent, 
and superlative independence. His integrity is 
a proverb, his mental power unsurpassed, his 
social and political position unquestioned, his 
antecedents, surroundings, experience, qualifi- 
cations in every regard, all that could be asked 
by the most exacting. The worst thing that 
can be said of him is that he is occasionally 
brusque in manner, and not always deferential 
to others. What of it? He would not be a 
great man if he had not some peculiarities. 
Brusqueness betokens independence of mind 
and action; laek of deference the quick detec- 
tion of bores and shams—of paltering and com- 
promising associates, of impatience with weak 
natures. We are rather glad that, in these 
times, he is not a perfect saint. 
There is something about Judge Hoar that 
recalls the best days of our politics. He is 
ready and wise, straightforword and decisive. 
He walks as though bent on earnest work. He 
talks as though there were something else to 
live for than personal aggrandisement. His 
father was driven out of South Carolina while 
on a peaceful mission in the name of Massachu- 
setts. The son remembered the insult, when, 
from convictions of duty, he aided in the forma- 
tion of the Free-Soil party. Ever since, as 
private citizen, Judge, Attorney-General, Con- 
gressman, he has been faithful to the traditions 
of that true, pure and disinterested organization. 
Scholarly, liberal, progressive, he will fill the 
post as becomes an honored son of the State, 
combining in his person the virtues of a patri- 
otic ancestry, the culture of the schools, and 
the renown that comes from high station credit- 
ably filled. On all the issues that have made 
the career of his i diate pred illustri- 
ous he is in accord, and he is eminently fitted to 
“take care” of that great statesman’s ‘‘civil- 
rights bill”—the crowning work, by full civil 
equality, of a resplendent public service. It 
would seem that a man so preéminently Massa- 
chusetts in birth, instruction, station, opinion 
and fitness, should not be passed by when a 
Senatorship is to be filled. And we do not be- 
lieve that he will be. 


The New Senator. --=- E. Rockwood 


WasuinoTon, January 1, 1861. 
My Dear Frienv :—Massachusetts has now 
an important post. der most difficult duty is to 
be true to herself and her own noble history. 
In the name of liberty I supplicate you not to 
let her take any backward step; not an inch, 
not a hair’s breadth! It is now too late for any 
fancied advantage from such conduct. The 
crisis is too far advanced. It only remains that 
she do nothing by which liberty suffers, or by 
which her principles are recanted. Remember 
well that not a word from your Legislature can 
have the least influence in averting the impend- 
ing result. Let the timid cry; but let Massa- 
chusetts stand stiff. God bless her! We are 
on the eve of great events, and this month will 
try men’s souls. But our duty is clear as noon- 
day and bright as the sun. c. 8. 
WASHINGTON, January 3, 1873. 
My Dear Frienp:—I am touched by your 
kind, good letter. The best place for me is 
my own house, where I can take my medicines 
and pursue the treatment prescribed by Dr. 
Brown-Sequard; but I am_none the less grate- 
ful for your hospitable invitation. Meanwhile, 
I sometimes meditate on life and its hardships, 
and the inconstancy of men, never forgetting 
the true. There is one satisfaction which can- 
not be taken from me: I have tried to do my 
duty, and to advance humanity, keeping Massa- 
chusetts foremost in what is just and magnan- 
imous. When Iam dead this will not be denied. 
GBs 


e 
toms. 
dorsal vertebrate. 


pain. 
lyzed as to his lower limbs; it had been thougl 


the lower limbs. 





St. Patrick’s Day.---A Suggestion. 
Our adopted fellow-citizens from the Emerald 
Isle brought the full summer-time of foliage 
into our streets again last Tuesday by their an- 
nual parade in honor of the patron saint of their 
‘gem of the sea.” There were two or three 
thousand persons in the procession despite a 
heavy and almost continuous rain. The cost 
per man for barouches, music, horses, chapeaux, 
plumes, and other adjuncts of the parade, leav- 
ing out of account the loss f-om absence of 
labor, could not have been less than five dollars. 
As the wilted and saturated train wound in and 
out of our streets, occupying a half-hour in 
passing any given point, we wondered some 
leading and influential member of the Irish fra- 
ternity, in whom the maga of his countrymen Lint enrth wear n pall to-day! 
had confidence, did not propose a wiser disposal é ; ‘ 
In the the chill of the wild March morning 
of all the money these annual parades cost. | ~ a heke is passing awax 
We are aware that our contemporary, the Pilot, é 
has suggested they be abandoned and a hall be | Bow down, O grief-stricken country! 
erected which should serve the Irish societies| There has come no sadder dawn 
for concerts, exhibitions, assemblies, &c. But | 5ince the bells for the ‘Patriot Martyr” 
we fear that the average Irish mind would not| Telled through the April morn. 
favor this project so much as something that ig And yet, 'mid the sound of tly mourning, 
tangible to the eye and a daily quickener of A strain of thanksgiving should swell 
their patriotism. We suggest, therefore, that | For the son whose fair fame brougkt renown to 
they turn their attention to statues. The sum thy name, 
annually expended on the parade would war-| Who guarded thine honor so well. 
rant the designing, cutting and setting-up of a 
first-class marble or bronze figure of one of 
Ireland’s great men. What a fine thing it 
would be for Boston each year to recognize the 
erection of a new work of art, and for the sons 
of Ireland to gaze in turn upon the features of 
Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmet, Charles Phillips, 
Daniel O’Connell, Theobold Mathew, and other 
worthy fellow-countrymen, in the squares and 
parks of the city! And the matter can be very 
easily accomplished. Let each member of the 
various organizations on the 17th of March | ance, long as I have been connected with Con- 
bring in to the treasurer his two, three, or five | gress as a subordinate officer. I met him but 
dollars; let the separate funds be aggregated | once, in company, and that was in the office of 
by a common treasurer selected by the officers | Mr. Seward, in 1852. A friend of Gov. Sew- 
of all the societies. Then vote who should | ard, then in the Treasury Department with the 
have the honor of representation, and receive | writer, asked me to assist him in sending off the 
proposals from Milmore, Ball, Gould, Jackson, | Governor's speech, on Louis Kossuth (translated 
Morse, and all the other designers and sculp-|into German), and several of us department 
tors; and by the year following, on St. Patrick’s | clerks called at the Governor's office one even- 
day, if they would, they could have the proud | ing forthat purpose. Mr. Sewaré sat in his arm- 
satisfaction of knowing they had added a new | chair smoking his cigar and franking speeches. 
monument of patriotism and reverence, and a| Presently Senator Wade and the late Benjamin 
new object of artistic beauty, to the city they | Stanton of Ohio called, and assisted in frank- 
wage oer ae ee aiinnne. bade not}ing. During the evening Mr. Sumner called. memorial services to Mr. Sumner. In his 
ee ere ae Se Oe ee acwanad He stated that he was written to for one of Mr. rayer three petitions impressed me: that the 
And would not they themselves soon rejoice | Seward’s speeches (on another subject), and | rich might be led to use their treasures for the 


they had surrendered the wearisome tramping | Seward replied that he had none that were not | poor; the wise to consecrate _ peer “ 

sae co ‘ of the streets for the joy and inspiration of a d. Mr. Sumner said that he the ignorant ; and that all might be elivere 
{Whatever the public indignation at the devel- erpetual memorial : A fr ie ‘nd t aren ae a k . I oa ah from an over-weening self-love. His text was 
P ai oO ° elr go great | wished his friend to know who sent him le from the Apocalypse, ‘The open door that no 
men speech, and Gov. Seward suggested that his!}man can shut.” This open door signifies the 


(Sumner’s) additional frank would do no harm. | impossibility of monopolizing God’s gifts. He 











brain and no paralysis. 
tion of the voso-motor nerves, at their exit frot 
the spine. 
scious of any weakness in his limbs, he said 


of the pain.” What was to be done then was t 


this. 
most painful application to the skin. I aske 


pain or remove it altogether. 


of greater amelioration in case I don’t tak 
chloroform, then I shall not take it.” 
have the courage to deceive him. 


MARCH I], 1874. 
Bend lower, ye whirling wind-clouds, 


’ 


flicted by medical practice, and burned him. 


he would afterwards use chloroform; but fo 
five times after, in accordance with his own de 


out it. 
submit to such a thing. 

for his conduct was this: 
much abused. Report had reached him tha 


as possible. 
His courage was tempered with mercy, 
For truth and for justice he wrought; 
A statesman of statesmen the rarest, flict, be ic upon man or animal. 
He could neither be blinded nor bought. 
Crown him, O nation, with bays! kind of a man he was. 
Weave, poets, your garlands of verse ! 
Weep, sable-hued children, for him 


Who helped remove slavery’s curse! 





M.M. thing. [Applause. ] 
A Washington friend writes us: “It never 


was my fortune to make Mr. Sumner’s acquaint- 








CORRESPONDENUVE. 


From “Jane Green.” 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, March 16, 1874. 
MR. ALGER AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL. 

Cousin Keruran:—The earlier part of the 
past week was filled with pleasant sensations to 
me, in that I was permitted to enter some of 
the studios and galleries and listen to the de- 
lightful chat of the artists. But, before I speak 
of these, allow me to go back a day or two and 
ive you just a summary of Mr. Alger’s sermon 
at the Parker-Memorial meeting-house, which, 
in some sense, seemed an anticipation of the 








The Moiety and Seizure Business. 

opments of the manner in which a portion of 
the revenues have been looked after by San- 
born, Jayne, and their associates, it should not 
be forgotton that Secretary Richardson, on the 
14th of January last, prior to the late revela- 
tions in regard to the customs and internal revy- 
enue service in New York and elsewhere, ina 
letter addressed to the chairman of the Senate 
committee of commerce, recommended the fol- 
lowing radical measures for tke correction of the 
defects of the present system of tariff laws :— 


1. A revision and consolidation of the tariff 
acts. 2. The substitution, so far as practicable, 
of specific in lieu of ad valorem duties. 3. The | diction, and last of all these impressive words 
abolition of the present system of moieties, with | from Senator Carpenter, President of the Sen- 
one exception—to wit., that where attempts at| ate pro tem. : “The funeral ceremonies having 


smuggling are detected, or wh 
scat ns So ipghity geraltgpsiell eadees nded, the Senate of the United States entrusts 





Sumner Memorabilia. The franked speech had Benjamin F. Wade's soy engine caps qgeentar tal he agate 
f On PGE SOR Te So eee CHRD | name upon it, and when Sumner added his he of the king, as ede Mader monarchs 
he ee = - bd enn remarked that the orthodoxy of that document | have also monopolized for themselves and their 
and the House, the resident and Cabinet, the | .ou14 not be disputed—a speech delivered by | favorites. Education in Catholic countries is 
Judiciary, the foreign legations, and a miscella- Seward, and franked by Senator Wade and monopolized by the oo mags There is s three- 
neous multitude, a brief religious service over Mr. hi if!” fold wrong in monopoly. t raises the price, 
Ss i d d by the chaplai imself deteriorates the quality, and limits the amount. 
ee ee rane Ss There is a tendency among men to monopolize 
of the two branches, Rev. Drs. Butler and Sun- | What is the grandest pageantry of sorrow? privileges as far as can be. But the difference 
derland, consisting simply of readings from the Not draperied halls or thousands in procession ; | between the wae age rn — is not 
2 - Di . |8o great as may be supposed. 1e difference 
ee eee mrermanne wees (et et — as igbi ious a Newton and the lowest is not so 
Not sculptured marble, breathing intercessior; great as between the lowest anda stone. But 
For never shall his presence fade away however much _ nee ame ne ee 
3 ; ficial distinctions themselves have created, there 
ing i j e ” rt af wale the world, Se heniigy apnea is no monopoly of the genuine gifts of God. In 
smuggling is accomplished, and the goods are : : ing, our Sunday sermons we give not hell, but the 
7 mines the —_— _— or omen the remains of Charles Sumner to its Sergeant- The man of any race, in normal day, open door of progress. There is also the open 
and the informer or informers, if any, shall be | at-arms and the committee appointed to convey igt : hg ‘ d f tl ai world-—~air, watet and sane 
enti i 2, d by his, is burning. | door of the natural wor air, L 
entitled, in equal parts, to one-tenth of the net | them to his home, there to commit them—‘Earth oe — pom ay eee . shine. ‘fhe only atheism we need dread is not 
proceeds; or, if there be no informer, the seiz- ics cant: sialiae us dada iad as dna tha Dead, but surviving, Sumner speaks to earth | tg gee God in common things. ‘The petty works 
ing officer shall be entitled to the whole of such : ’ se ’ By every accent of his fateful care; of hasan skill are shut up, ands price set on 
one-tenth. 4. That provision be made for a| soil of the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts. GH : | Sant Meet hel tin wiitine ok w abate 
special fund to be applied, und itab : And the dark millions of a second birth the sight. P  & 
rer ti th oss Poa nt ha le re-| Peace to his ashes! Lift hie whi God. and His ideal there! compared with the grandeur and sublimity and 
ae pode tsheun tie etc Al eg The city’s public mecting of sorrow, at Fan- ee et eee ee, beauty . 8 ~- — ? Bay ager are — 
* | eui ; ; N i : it é rices for the one who 
the government to detect and punish frauds euil Hall, on Saturday, was very impressive. vi _ ot ew ee pci vies pry ser: Choice exotics are 
upon the customs-revenue other than those in-| Rev. Dr. Lothrop made the prayer. Mayor agi : ; shut up in small rooms or under glass-cases, 
volved in actual or attempted smuggling. 5.| Cobb presided. The most effective speech was While State and nation honor and bewail, but none can monopolize these infinite pictures 
ony the Inv Seberang te. seizure of bovks made by Joshua B. Smith; the next by Rev. E. Give to his dying words deific powers : in the open studio of God. The doors of hu- 
nae ap a ag cos sola Nghe e Fro’ | E. Hale; then Mr. R. H. D Jr.'s, G ‘Oh, do not let the civil-rights bill fail!” manity are open in the stores of genius, and 
tection to the rights of private parties. 6. That |“ ‘ale; ee eee ee - pg. | hove and faith and love there revealed. The 
no compromise of any fine, penalty or forfeiture Banks’s, ex-Mayor Rice’s and Gaston's, in turn, : es F. Vv “ms fk sso eashnal forbode ides bales for the study 
accruing from a violation of the navigation or | interested the audience. The hall was appro- In September, 1872, just before Senator Sum- | of mathematics; but his intuition led him on- 
S tadnok tavealeuien oF slag heb ~~ — priately draped. ner left for Europe, he wrote in his own hand | ward better than books. Human nature will 
the compensation of customs-officers be graded| The body reached Boston Saturday night and his will. He bequeathed all his papers, manu- ye ges ~~  epemany poop ages ae ae 
in accordance with the importance and respon- | lay in state at Doric Hall on Sunday, and was | 8° Pts and letter-books to Henry W. Longfel- soul lies mapped like the geography of the 
sibility of their respective positions. visited throughout the entire day by a dense low, Francis V. Balch and Edward L. Pierce as earth, and none can shut the door. There is 
Here was good sense and practical relief com- | crowd that swayed to and fro from morning till | t™ustees; all his books and autographs to the ¢},¢ open door of civilized society, though closed 
bined, and Congress has been delinquent that it night, and weeping thousands paid a last tribute | library of Harvard College; his bronzes to his | by selfish men as they can. roxanne’ . the 
has not already acted upon the matter. It looks | to this great man. friends of many years, Henry W. Longfellow poe eg eae cones — oo ssp 
very much as though merchants had been liter-| The medical examination of the body of and Dr. Samuel G. Howe. He gives to the city cape the aristocratic monopolies of the old 
ally robbed by the government through confu- | Mr. Sumner, by distinguished surgeons, at the | °f Boston, for the Art Museum, his pictures and | world and establish democratic equality. There 
sion in regard to the meaning of the laws, or| State House, on Monday, showed that the dis- | @?STavings, except the picture of the ‘‘Miracle|is the open door of nieoe. —— “ be 
the agency of official conspirators who have | ease of which he died was clearly and emphat- | °f the Slave,” which he bequeaths to his friend, | gprs: peta Ament codunes perma 
made plunder a regular business. Mr. Dodge, ically angina pectoris —a fatal disease of the | Joshua B. Smith, of Boston. To Mrs. Hannah | 7 on to monopolize virtue and divine favor. So 
leon — arse af Phoips, Dodge & Co., | heart. Richmond Jacobs, the only surviving sister of of political parties and sects; the one side has 
shows that his concern was despoiled of $271,-| The funeral services took place on Mon-| his mother, he gives an annuity of $500. There j all the patriotism and truth, the — are 
000 by special agents, one-half of which went | day, at three o’clock, in King’s chapel, con- | is a bequest of $2000 to the daughters of Henry pene yuan ig; tag ak yr piles. 
into their own pockets, on a matter of $1600/| ducted by Rev. Mr. Foote. The church was | W. Longfellow; $2000 to the daughters of Dr. as hee God ordained it from the beginning, and 
indebtedness to the government, which, under | beautifully and simply decorated, in accordance | Samuel G. Howe, and $2000 to the daughters | jt is no evil. It makes us free spirits, and is 
our complicated tariff requirements, it was a| with the sentiment of the deceased, and the | of James T. Furness of Philadelphia, “which,” the door of escape for the mire recto: 
question whether they were obligated to pay or| services were unostentatious and impressive. | he says, ‘I ask them to accept, in token of grat- ye — "sete Pageant ge esayeig ss = 
not! We observe that it is said of this house, | After the services the procession wended its | itude, for the friendship their parents have i tank 
“they compromised for a sum which, large as it} way to Mount Auburn, where it arrived shortly | shown me.” The will directs that the residue EXCLUSIVENESS. 
oe ey ee attont to pay, rather than risk | before six o'clock. of his estate shall be distributed in two equal) [ have a single bit of gossip to repeat, a sort 
the loss of everything by an open fight.” If| The pall-bearers who attended the hearse | moieties; one moiety to his sister, Mrs. Julia | of comment on, or supplement to, the sermon. 
they knew that they were innocent of all of-|on foot were remarkable for character and | Hastings of San Francisco, Cal., the other moi-|] have heard that there are those who do not 
fenses, one naturally asks, why plead as for a| public reputation. They were ex-Governor ety to the president and fellows of Harvard, in| wish their treasures of art to meet the common 
favor to be allowed to pay the immense sum of Clifford, ex-Governor Bullock, ex-Governor | trust for the benefit of the college library, the} gaze; who will not even purchase a picture thas 

















Theodore Parker were one in heart, and their | $271,000? An innocent man may not know the | Claflin, ex-Governor Washburne, ex-Chief Jus- | income to be applied to the purchase of books. | has been on exhibition. 


“This bequest is made in filial regard to the 
college. In selecting especially the library I 
am governed principally by the consideration 


and, having few of my own, I have relied on 


so that what I now do is only a return for what 
I freely received.” Francis V. Balch of Bos- 
ton, formerly clerk to the Senate committee on 
foreign relations when Mr. Sumner was chuir- 
man of that committee, is designated as sole ex- 
Mr. Sumner’s estate is val- 
ued at $100,000. The value of Mr. Sumner’s 
gift to the Boston Art Museum and the library 
of Harvard Coliége is known to but few per- 
By good judges it is believed that the art 
treasures and the contents of his library cannot 
It is said that 
there is no private collection of engravings in 
He 
was one of the leading collectors in this coun- 
try. His stock of autographs, and engravings 
with autographs, was one the like of which is 
rarely seen outside of the great European mu- 


is one to which any museum in the world would 
For many years Mr. 
Sumner had been in the habit of spending con- 
siderable sums in gratifying his artistic tastes; 
and he was the recipient, during his lifetime, of 
many valuable presents from warm friends in 


Dr. Brown-Sequard, in his Lowell Institute 
lecture, Saturday evening, gave this interesting 
history of Mr. Sumner’s injuries and treatment 


When Mr. Sumner first came under my care 
he was suffering from a derangement of some 
As you all know, he had 
His spine, as 
His 
bent spine had produced the effects of a sprain; 
and when I saw him in Paris he had recovered 
altogether from the first effects of the blow. 
He had then two troubles; one was that he 
He 
could not read a newspaper or write a letter. 
It seemed,to him as 
if his head would explode, as if there was some 


Indeed, his emotions were fearful 
Often in conversation, if anything was 
said that called for any degree of deep thought, 
he suffered intensely immediately, so that we 
He’ had 
another trouble of the same nature as regards 
external appearances, but occupying another 
portion of the spine, and causing other symp- 
It was a sprain at the level of the last 
The irritation there was in- 
tense, and any motion was extremely hard. 
When he walked he had to push forward his 
right foot and then his left, holding on all the 
while to his back with both hands to relieve the 
It had been thought that he was para- 


that he had a disease of the brain, and that was 
regarded as being the cause of the paralysis of 
Fortunately the discovery 
made with regard to the vaser-motor nerves led 
me at once to find that he had no disease of the 
He had only an irrita- 


When I asked him if he was con- 
“Certainly not; I only cannot walk on account 


apply counter-irritation on these two sprains; 
the only point to which he led me to speak of 
I told him the best plan of treatment 
would consist in the application of moxas, the 


him if he would not take chloroform to dull the 
I will always re- 
member his impressive assent when I said that. 
He said: ‘Doctor, if you can say positively that 
I will derive just as much benefit if I take chlo- 
roform as if I do not, then I will take chloro- 
form; but if there is to be any degree whatever 


I didn’t 
I told him 
there would be more good if he didn’t take chlo- 
rotorm; so I had to submit him to the martyr- 
dom of the greatest suffering that can be in- 


thought that after the torture of the first time 


termination, the operation was performed with- 
I never saw a patient before that would 
The only explanation 
At that time he was 


some of his countrymen at home considered 
that he was amusing himself in Paris, pretend- 
ing to be ill, and he wanted to return as quickly 
A few days, therefore, were of 
great importance to him; so he passed through 
all that terrible and most intense suffering, the 
greatest I have ever had the misfortune to in- 
I have men- 
tioned it on this account, only to show what 
And [ will only add 
that I have seen him always since to be ready to 
submit to anything for the sake of what he 
thought was right; and in other spheres, you all 
know, that such was his character about every- 


‘moved from the ordinary vexations of life, the 
struggle and strife for wealth and position, 
must have been a great solace to Mr. Sumner 
in his life-battle with the monopolies of despot- 
ism and injustice. But the repose we so longed 
to see on his face is diffused, we trust, through 
his spirit, now that he has gone through the 
open door up to “the gates of the city celestial. 
It must be a great satisfaction to Mr. Parker to 
have painted with so great acceptance the por- 
traits of these two friends just at this time, 
bringing a sense somewhat of sacredness that 
shall not only enshrine him in the hearts of 
those who love them, but lead him to feel that 
he, too, belongs there, and must reach upward to 
their sphere, as it is the privilege of the faith- 
ful artist to aspire. 
REV. MR. JOHNSON AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL. 
I commenced this letter with a sermon, and 
will close with an allusion to another; that of 
Mr. Johnson, yesterday, in the Parker-Memo- 


rial, in commemoration of Mr. Sumner. The 
sermon was truthful and eulogistic to exhaus- 
tion, every way worthy the occasion, so it 
seemed to me. Only one thing, his allusion to 
his difference of opinion on the late presiden- 
tial canvass, was painful; it also seemed in bad 
taste, coming from a friend directly in the mouth 
of the open grave. It is true Mr. Johnson did 
not, like some others, stamp down his own de- 
cision, against which, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, there could be no appeal, and as 
though himself were a better judge of what 
should be the opinion and duty of Mr. Sumner 
than Mr. Sumner himself; but he spoke of it 
as his own opinion, and pretty decidedly, also. 
But it seemed also to me that his after-com- 
ments on the political degeneracy and depravity 
of the times might have somewhat modified his 
adverse opinion of Mr. Sumner’s earlier con- 
demnation of the same, especially as aot a few 
are beginning now to feel that Mr. Sumner’s 
arraignment was not so unjust as they were led 
at first to believe. However, time will decide 
all things correctly, whether we thrust our opin- 
ions and sense of duty on others with crushing 
weight, condemning them for not seeing eye to 
eye with us, or bring ourselves to judge of our 
neighbors more charitably. Jane GRMEN, 


I am forced to believe 
;|it; that is, it is with me a sort of theoretical 
belief; but I can scarce realize it as a fact. 

have not the personal knowledge of any such 
exclusiveness. But yet I think it would be 
profanation for a fine picture to be made a 
model for beginners and pretenders. 

a ART CLUB. 

We supplemented our visits to the art-gal- 
leries by turning in, for a moment, and running 
through the rooms of the Art Club, just glanc- 
ing at the few things on the walls. There was 
a head of Christ in marble that pleased me. 
The pose of the head and the expression of the 
face reminded me of the repose attributed to 
the antique models. ‘There were also two 
nameless little pictures that I would gladly 
have looked at longer. One was a speckled 
cow with her back toward you, her head thrust 
betweer the two posts of a rude stall. The 
other was a wooden, shed-like structure, with an 
open door, the lights and shadows on the door 
being finely handled, so it seemed to me. Cer- 
tainly it was a pretty picture of a homely sub- 
ject. 


, 
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AT MR. KENNARD’S. 
We next went to Bigelow, Kennard & Co.’s, 
where we’spent some time examining their many 
beautiful bronzes and works of art and listening 
to Mr. Kennard’s interesting histories and ex- 
1, | planations of the same. One was a fine figure 
of the sturdy old Roman, Cesar Augustus, in a 
sculptured coat of mail, a child and the symbolic 
dolphin at his feet. The original statue, of 
which this is a reduced copy, was dug not long 
since from the earth near Rome, where it had 
lain for centuries. Another very curious thing 
was a plate or dish, a fac simile of a dozen or 
more solid silver ones dug from the earth onthe 
site of a battle-field in Germany, where Varus, a 
Ronian general, with his legions, were defeated. 
In the center of the plate is a bas-relief, a head 
of the smiling infant Hercules in the act of 
strangling the serpents. These vessels thus 
dug from the earth were a part of the camp 
equipage of the general. Here is a fine group, 
representing Cleopatra, with the Egyptian slave, 
who bore*her, in tapestry concealed, into the 
presence of Cesar, crouching at her feet and 
peering out to learn the effect of the stratagem. 
What a figure as she stands there erect, and 
how expressive the heavy Egyptian features, in 
such strange contrast with the deep eyes of the 
slave, almost animal in expression, as he curi- 
ously looks up and about him! Now we come 
upon a Mercury full-fledged, just blown into ex- 
istence by -Eolus, though there are contradic- 
tory accounts of his real origin. Now here is a 
n | Narcissus, not yet in love with his own beauti- 
ful image in the fountain, but at that earlier 
stage when he won the heart of Echo. He stands 
as though listening, waiting to hear her voice. 
“Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy aéry shell.” 
Here also is Ariadne and the Minotaur, a mon- 
ster with a bull’s body and a human head, said 
to have been fed by human victims, and who 
was slain by Theseus through the assistance of 
Ariadne. But time fails me, and I must speak 
of only one more, an exquisite thing in jewelry, 
a cameo head of Psyche. The bridal veil—she 
was the bride of the god Cupid, and was con- 
ducted up to heaven by Mercury—was most deli- 
cately carved, and the wings arranged in the 
1! wreath around the brow. Mr. Kennard seems 
perfectly at home among these beautiful works 
of art. Indeed, he is an artist in his way, as 
well as a patron of art, but rot an exclusive, 
for he and his partner, Mr. Bigelow, the fortu- 
nate owner, allowed us to go to an upper room 
to see a picture that the latter purchased not 
"! long since in Florence, painted two hundred 
years ago by Cristoforo Allori—a “St. John in 
the Wilderness”—the wilderness where he ate 
‘locusts and wild honey.” The figure is in 
©) a sitting posture, with a skin about the loins, a 
bright-red drapery thrown loosely around, and 
the symbolic cross, with the scroll, supported by 
the right hand and arm. The feet seemed 
travel-worn, the hands sinewy, the limb most 
d exposed, of beautiful proportions, with fine ef- 
fects of light and shade. The face, with the 
violet eyes and auburn locks, has a youthful, al- 
most feminine, appearance. Indeed, the whole 
figure gave rather an impression of delicacy. 
The deep-blue sky and the wealth of foliage 
make an agreeable background. The news of his death startled the passivity 
WITH COBB AND LANSIL. per had — upon the current of affairs, and 
: , 3 ae a ag while yet the nation was mourning for an ex- 
A lew —— ipsa devoted to the stadio of President this blow came while the echoes of his 
Messrs. Cobb and Lansil, though not really | yindication at the hands of the Commonwealth 
looking at pictures, for Mr. Brainard, the art- | of Massachusetts had not died away from the 
critic, came in, and the time passed in pleasant | Senate Chamber. It was the censure of his 
1 | chit-chat. It seems to me that Mr. Cobb has State that unbalanced a nature too susceptible 
some fine heads. That of Mr. Agassiz bespeaks | to praise or blame, too arrogant to brook oppo- 
all the noble and genial qualities attributed to | sition; a nature too long fed upon idolatry from 
the original. As I was coming out a small | the same power that had made him feel so keenly 
head, scarce bigger than a child's fist, a black- | the weight of his mistake in turning from the 
walnut carving, caught my eye. It looked so | Party he had helped tocreate; and although red 
strange, so bearded and grim, I thought it was baptised into the fold, he had lost too much in 
a Bacchus or some ancient subject; but I was | the defection to recover from the blow. His 
t| assured it was Gen. Grant. The syn bolic cigar | S¢4t 19 the Senate, so seldom vacant, is draped 
being wanting I did not recognize the features | 2 Mourning; rare exotics grace his desk; but 
at first sight. his voice wil! no longer speak in behalf of civil 
rights for the black man, for justice, equality, 
liberty. There is one act Massachusetts could 
gracefully perform to regain the love and grati- 
tude of her dead Senator—an act that his spirit 
would contemplate with approbation and conse- 
crate with joy. She could send Wendell Phil- 
lips, the man Charles Sumner loved so well—a 
man who could close more acceptably to him 
the senatorial term for which he was elected 
than any other man the Commonwealth holds 
to-day. Could Massachusetts rise to this de- 
mand of the hour she would give the world proof 
that she fully appreciated the man and the hour. 
Ido not wish to be understood as supposing that 
Massachusetts is equal to this graceful tribute 
to the memory of her great statesman. [ 
only give expression to a wish that she might 
be sensible of so eminently a right and proper 
thing to do! 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, March 17, 1874. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
The death of Charles Sumner has been the 

absorbing thought and theme here since the 

: ; : 4 
first night that the telegraphic wires weref,=, 
freighted with the sad news of his illness. You 
have heard the details of his sickness and death. 
Every incident has been garnered and scattered 
by loving hands, and warm hearts have told the 
story ; criticism has been hushed in the shadow 
of the nation’s loss; and the bitter spirit of par- 
tisan hate has been for once exorcised and stood 
dumb befofe a life as pure as it was passionless, 
passionless only in the affectionate and loving 
relations of life. The death of Massachusetts’ 
“great Senator” produced a deeper impression 
at the capital than the death of any public man 
since Abraham Lincoln was murdered, but that 
impression was one of awe rather than of sor- 
row. Charles Sumner was great, but he was 
not loved. A few chosen spirits, to whom he 
was the gentle, loving friend, mourned his loss 
through affectionate regard for the man, but 
among the masses no chord was touched. No 
heartstring beat responsive to the sad dirge of 
lost companionship. An idol to the colored 
people, whom they elevated on a pedestal and 
worshipped as a far-off power they could not 
reach. In the Senate revered and honored for 
a life on which there was no stain; a statesman 
towering above the paltry political tricks through 
which so many win renown, he stood a tower of 
strength above the breath of scandal, and fear- 
less amid the slurs and arrows of accusation in 
a time when charges of corruption and malfea- 
sance stalk in chancel and legislative halls. 
Courts and parliaments alike rest under the 
cloud of suspicion and open declaration of im- 
purity and debauchery. Amid the howling 
storm this man was not only virtuous but above 
suspicion. 


A 
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AT MR. ORDWAY'S. 
A picture of Mr. Ordway’s at the house of a 
friend had been to me such a source of enjoy- 
ment—a little pond of clear water, with geese 
swimming among the rushes, the autumn-bright 
shores seeming sv like an island between the 
waters beneath and the sky above—that I in- 
truded myself into his room. He had several 
small pictures on his walls that I admired very 
much—bifs of landscape along the coast, with 
glimpses of the blue sea beyond. But the pic- 
ture that pleased me most was a pile of rocks 
scarred and seamed with moss in the interstices. 
A portion of the rock looked, as rocks often do, 
like a time-worn carving of an animal. There 
was a red-cedar just beyond, and enough of 
landscape for a framework to the pile. 
AT WILLIAMS AND EVERETT’S. 

Mr. Ordway had a picture at the gallery of 
Williams & Everett in which was a fine willow 
tree, the trunk reflected in the clear waters be- | 
side which it grew, the shadow across the green | 
bank beyond. It was in character like the | 
larger pieces in his studio, bright and peaceful. 
A pieture of Ernest Longfellow’s near this was 
its opposite in character—a Swiss mountain, 
somewhat subdued in coloring, but bold and 
frowning in outline; the pool of water in the 
foreground, though smooth at the surface, looked 
deep and dangerous, with possible whirlpools 
away down in the depths. 
A large picture, by Jacobson, I very much 
admired, because it was a reminder of what I 
had myself seen—a winter piece, in the morn- 
ing, apparently after one of those heavy, damp 
snow-storms in spring, when every tree and 
twig and evergreen, and every fence and 
post, and whatever structure, was literally 
covered, bending beneath the weight of the 
snow. ‘This must be a foreign scene, the arch- 
itecture of the cottage indicating it; the two 
figures, also, a man and buy, who, with a queer 
sort of hand-sled, were taking a load of wood 
to the cottage, leaving a track in the otherwise 
unbroken snow, did not look like Yankees. 
The leafless tree on the left, and the evergreen 
on the right, filled the upper part of the pic- 
ture with sprays. Another effect, that once only 
in my life-time do I recollect to have seen: It 
seemed to me morning in the picture because it 
was morning in my real scene, when the snow 
had ceased to fall, but a sort of fog had arisen, 
obscuring the sun itself, but giving the impress- 
ion of the golden light away in the heavens of 
the background, and tinging with rosy hues the 
edges of the snow on the objects in the fore- 
ground. The picture is a poem of winter life. 
This mammoth marine of Norton’s, can I de- 
scribe it? The glorious, gorgeous clouds over- 
head, the wondrous waters and sands and shad- 
ows beneath? It is said to be Old Orchard 
Beach. Contrasted with the clouds and the wa- 
ters, there is not much of the beach, from which 
have receded the waters, leaving their shining 
impressions on the sands, on which are reflected | 
the forms and gold and crimson coloring of the 
clouds above—reflected even beyond into the 
thin waters, across which the lesfer lines of 
breakers stretch. The line of the outer breaker | 
is edged with foam tinged with the coloring | 
above, except a little space in the center which 
remains unbroken, the light through which im- 
parts to it a beautiful green coloring. The foam) ooo signs of modern scripture as well as of 
also along the lines of the lesser breakers is poser naythalday.and sacred writings. . Chriss 
tinged with the coloring of the clouds. A long fies she termed modern pagans; the Christian 
line of golden light stretches across the waters ehurch, with its rites and ceremonies, modern 
toward the horizon, and the squall all along the paganism. She gave the mysterivs ia all a 
horizon is of a crimson hue. It seems to me ligions, all inspirations. whether by written or 
the picture of an effect to be seen perhaps but spoken word, and fixed their source and history 
once in a lifetime. in the signs of the sun, muons and stars. Not 

WHITTIER AND SUMNER AT PARKER'S. only was the language used, its diction, and the 
We went into Mr. Parker's studio to see his, flow of words, worthy of a Phillips or a Su u- 
portrait of the poet Whittier. The artist seemed ner, but the science of astron my was blazed 


: s ’ ; le furth in a description of the movements of the 
better satisfied with this than with his Sumne Ty Pn through the heavens, consuming two thou- 
or rather was dissatisfied with that since the 


sand. years to travel through each one of the 
production of this, which he thought a finer heavenly constellations, beginning with the 
work of art. Of course he is a better judge of name of each one, and declaring its name to be 
his own art than I am, but, though so different, symbolical of the age marked by its journey. 
I admire both. There’s more repose in the 


The style and matter of the lecture was so un- 
Whittier than in the Sumner, more action in like the vapid trash so often palmed off as in- 
the Sumner than in the Whittier. The latter | spirational speaking I was curious to know the 
seems a nearer approach toward the Greek source of the knowledge, as well as the teacher 
types; the furmer, like the Laocoon, expresses | of the almost perfect elocution, of this wonderful 
suffering, but beneath the suffering the grand- | orator, and a woman at that. I moved torward 
eur of the character. The Whittier seems to to speak with her, but my attention was arrested 
represent a spiritual man, the Sumner one | by the excited mannci of a scholarly young 
whose worship is work. The difference be-) man who was devply engaged in questioning 
tween the two is as that between the seraphim | the spe tker regarding the source of her knowl- 
and the cherubim, the one excelling in love, the | edge. “You are not old enough, madame, 
other in knowledge. The seraphim were not | said he to her, ‘to have learned from books all 
without knowledge, nor the cherubim without | you have told us here to-night. 





FINANCIAL. 
Senator Logan made a speech to-day in the 
Senate, on the currency, ani, true to his record, 
he came in on the side of the poor and oppressed 
portion of the world’s people. Gen. Logan 
combatted the gold failacy of the hard-money 
monopolists, and went boldly and squarely for 
more money. He answered many ot the state- 
ments nade by Senator Schurz and exposed the 
inconsistencies of his financial policy. The pop- 
ular view of the currency question is beginning 
to change front, and it will not be surprising, 
should Congress sit a few months longer, if the 
tone completely changes from the nervous, 
timid, do-nothing policy that characterized both 
houses when first coming together last winter 
to a bold demand for geenbacks en saugh to do 
the business of the country. 

ORATORY 
Speaking of oratory and orators, the most ree 
markable exhibition oi this rare gift that I have 
heard in many years was a lecture delivered at 
Harmonial Hall, on E street, last Sunday even- 
ing, by Jennie Leys of Boston. ‘This hall is 
used by the spiritualists of the city for regular 
religious services on Sunday, and this lady is 
an inspirational speaker, or so called. I had 
heard marvellous stories of her rare gifts as a 
speaker from secular sources; and turning my 
thoughts trom the dreary wealth of words that 
I had on several occasions been ensnared into 
listening to from renowned trance-speakers, I 
turned my steps toward the hall, as stated. 
There appeared upon the platform, after the 
| usual *‘singing exercises by the choir,” a deli- 
| cate, dark-haired lady, with curls and frizzes a@ 
jla mode, with a decidedly fashionable suit of 
| green-silk, with altogether an earthly resem- 
i blance of one of Madame Demorest’s fashion- 
| plates. I went, expecting to be bored, with a 
| compact that I was to be privilegec to leave at 
| any point of the lecture that I felt inclined with- 
| out fear of giving offense to the friends who 
| believed in spiritual signs and wonders, and 
lthrough whose kindness I was taken to the 
inner sanctuary. This lady's prayer was an 
earnest of the lecture to come; and before she 
| had gone very far in **Modern Paganism” she 
was unfolding to a rapt and sympathetic audi- 
ence the mysteries of astronemical science, the 
knowledze of which the years that had passed 
over her head was not sufficient in number to 
| have accomplished. She showed that the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac contained the history of all 








I have studied 


Neither is the one above nor the other constantly fur fifteen yvars the science of as- 
beneath in his place near the throne of God. | tronomy, and I have learned more to-night than 
The friendship of such men as Longfellow and | during all those years of study. : Jennie Leys 
Whittier, men living in a sort of repose, re-| answered him: ‘I have never studied astronomy 
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maintained their usual standard of thorough 
excellence in ‘‘ Lord” and ‘ Lady Allcash. ” 
After the venerable and weather-beaten make- 
shifts of singers that we have usually had in the 
Italian opera in the parts of ‘‘Lorenzo,” ‘‘Bep- 
po” and ‘“‘Giacomo,” it was truly gratifying to 
hear the strong, fresh voices of Messrs. Clarke, 
Peakes and Hall in these characters. Roth in 
a musical and an acting sense the performance 
was a complete success. 

“Il Trovatore” was presented for the only 
time by the troupe last night, the occasion being 
the first benetit in Boston of Miss Kellogg. 
The house was the largest of the week. Owing 
to the hour of our going to press we are unable 
to make any detailed mention of the perform- 
ance. 

The brief but highly successful season closes 
this afternoon with the performance of ‘‘Fra 
Diavolo.” 

THE BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE CLUB. 

The first of the two concerts of the Beetho- 
ven Quintette Club, at Mechanics’ Hall, took 
place on Tuesday evening last. The programme 
opened with the quartette in C-minor, by Bee- 
thoven, No. 4. If the title of the club were in 
need of justification, it certainly would have 
found it most amply in its performance of this 
number. The acoustics of the hall favored the 
effect of the playing, which evidenced an added 
something of unity and depth, and glowed 
throughout with the true spirit of the composer. 
Mrs. Osgood, whom we should be pleased to 
hear much more frequently in our concert- 
rooms, next gave an ‘‘Ave Maria,” by Schubert, 
and Hatton’s song, ‘‘Bid me to Live.” The 
lady has the true artistic instinct. Her voice is 
purity itself, and, with her present high degree 
of finish, a brilliant career awaits her in the 
near future. Mr. Perabo and Mr. Wulf Fries 
gave three numbers by Rubinstein, almost fault- 
lessly. The only instrumental solo was assigned 
to Mr. Mullaly, who played the ‘‘Elegie” for 
viola, by Vieuxtemps, with such perfect execu- 
tion and delicacy of expression as to nearly 
compel an encore. We were grateful to the 
gentleman for declining the proffered compli- 
ment. If audiences do not know when they 
have had enough, artists shouldteach them. We 
contend that a reforin is sadly needed in this 
matter of encores ; and if the artists, who alone 


‘‘He rests from his labors and his works immor- 
talize him”—flanked by a portrait, and Carpen- 
ter’s ‘Emancipation Proclamation.” Lee & 
Shepard, the publishers of Mr. Sumner’s works, 
showed photographs, autographs, a Milmore 
bust, flowers, and other attractions, dividing 
them between their two windows. Messrs. 
Charles A. Smith & Co., Jacobs & Deane, Greg- 
ory & Robinson, Churchill & Watson, Hogg, 
Brown & Taylor, R. H. White & Co., were a 
few other of the many decorators of taste and 
liberality. Many private residences were marked 
by appropriate emblems of sorrow at the loss. 


only as a school-girl; all that I have told you 
to-night I have written under inspiration, and it 
48 80 impressed upon my mind that I can never 
forget it.” ‘The charm of her lecture lay in the 
fact that it was apparentiy her own, and deliv- 
ered in a natural manner. If Miss Leys could 
be persuaded to go upon the popular platform 
as a lecturer, saying nothing about the source 
of her knowledge and power, she would draw 
large and popular audiences. There is no lady 
lecturer now before the public that can compare 
in style, elocution, elegance of diction or power 
of conception, with this lecturer, if ‘Modern 
—— be a fair sample of the work she 
oes. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


The Nursery for April is out, as bright and 
attractive as usual. 

‘‘Oak Hall” is showing some very tasteful and 
desirable fresh spring-overcoats, at from only 
‘$10 to $20 each. 

Roberts’ Brothers recall the fact that all of 
Margaret Fuller's works are published by them 
in uniform volumes. 

Messrs. Palmer, Jacobs & Co. are selling ex- 
tra-sized blankets at less than cost. They are 
superior goods in all respects. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. make a very 
tempting offer relative to Baird’s ‘‘ Birds of 
America,” in another column. It is indeed a 
auperb work. 

A fresh invoice of English walking-gloves, in 
spring colors, have been received by Hewins & 
Hollis, 47 Temple place. Both gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ sizes are included in the assortment. 

Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes have the 
sale of Jackson’s very acceptable bust ot Sena- 
tor Sumner, in white and tinted coloring, which 
will give permanent pleasure to any possessor. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co., in their new 
and elegant store on the old site, 170 Washing- 
ton street, are making a splendid display of 
spring carpets, which are in keeping with their 
usual taste and reputation—so long a part of the 
business fame of Boston. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. continue the 
presentation of choice seasonable fabrics for 


8T. PATRICK’S DAY. ~ 

To-day, St. Patrick’s day, as a celebrating day, 
has been a success. The skies cleared under the 
genial influences of the Irish patron saint, and 
the procession was composed of knights of all 
the saints inthe calendar. Special masses were 
celebrated at an early hour in all of the churches, 
and a solemn high-inass at St. Patrick’s church 
at ten o’lock. The departments closed, al- 
though Washington’s birthday was too trifling 
an affair to so honor. H. M. B. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


*‘Warrington” writes a cheerful letter from 
London to the Journal. We shall try to re- 
produce it next week. 

Hon. Carl Schurz has accepted an invitation 
of the city of Boston to deliver a eulogy on 
Charles Sumner in Faneuil Hall. 

Mr. Dwight Wheelock has taken up the work 
of the anti-cruelty-to-animals society, and will 
hereafter lecture, talk and run as its agent. 

The Union Pacific Railway was captured by 
the Jay Gould interest at the late annual meet- 
ing. Be prepared for a second Erie scandal of 
largest proportions. 

Mrs. Howe has put into pamphlet form the 
account of seventeen celebrations, on the sec- 
ond day of June last, of women’s peace festi- 
vals. They can be had at 20 Bromtield street. 

Mr. Charles H. Allen, late of the water-board 


and other stations of responsibility, bas been 


spring and summer wear. On Monday they 
will open lines of black French cashmere, 
French all-wool de Baige, and striped and imi- 
tation India shawls, Hamburg edgings, black 
silks, new dress goods, serges and diagonals, 
&c.—a beautiful assortment of most desirable 
goods. 

The Parker-Fraternity celebrates its sixteenth 
anniversary next Friday evening, the 27th inst., 
at the Parker-Memorial building. These occa- 
sions are celebrated for their sociability and gen- 
eral merit, and all who may attend will be as- 
sured of a happy time. We refer to the special 
nouce for particulars. 

One of the best, if not the very best, photo- 
graph of Charles Sumner was that taken by 
Allen & Rowell, 25 Winter street, for the Parker- 
Memorial fair, in October last, just before the 
Senator’s return to Washington. They have 
him in cabinet and carte-visite sizes, and will 
in afew weeks have a large-sized, permanent 
photograph of him that will be very desirable. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. make announcements 
this week which wiil convey much pleasure— 
the publication of Parton’s -‘Jefferson,” in 764 
pages, and the near readiness of Frothingham’s 
“Theodore Parker.” The quality of the first 
is already known from the advanced chapters 
given in the Atlantic. ‘The second is pro- 
nounced by those who have read the proofs as 
surpassingly interesting, and most ably done. 
It will be welcomed with great satisfsction. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. commenced 
their annual spring opening of costumes, gar- 
ments and millinery on Wednesday, and since 
theu their spacious store has been filled. The 
display has been unusually fine, and they have 
led the trade, as usual. We cannot here en- 
umerate all the styles—nor is it necessary, as 
the eye can take in quicker the variety and 
beauty of the details than the ear an elaborate 
description, and the goods are still on exhibition. 
We advise an immediate visit to the store, con- 
sulting their, this week’s, advertisement mean- 
while. 

Messrs. W. H. Piper & Co. have lately been 
putting on the market one of the most extraor- 
dinary stocks of elegant works in the publishing 
Mine that any era of bookselling has known. 
| Fully $50,000 worth of choice illustrated folios, 
household editions of authors, new books of the 
day, bibles, photograph-albums, curious and 
rare old-books, ete., etc., have been, and are be- 
ing, offered at the actual cost price. The ut- 
most freedom of examination is allowed, and the 
satisfaction that buyers have experienced is sel- 
dom realized. The opportunity to stock a li- 
brary or house, especially for young men, is one 
seldom offered, and should be promptly em- 
braced. We refer to their advertisement. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks will soon occupy 


elected a director of the Metropolitan railroad— 
a guarantee of efficiency and intelligence in the 
future management. 

Mr. Albert Palmer of Ward 14, and Miss 
Lucretia Peabody, school committee-woman 
elect from the same ward, have taken the case 


of the exclusion of the women from the school- 
board to the Supreme Court, which is to be 
heard on the second Tuesday of April. In the 
meantime the Legislature will probably wait to 
hear the decision of the court. 

A strong appeal was made by Mr. Sewall, Mr. 
Garrison, Mr. Blackwell, and others, to have 
female physicians employed in State institutions 
where woman are domiciled, but the Legislative 
Committee report that the employment is optional 
with the trustees. ‘The trouble is that the latter, 
like our school committee, won't have the wo- 
men-physicians about, if they can prevent it. 

Parson Beecher’s society having been church- 
hauled by Drs. Storrs’ and Buddington’s socie- 
ties, the intrepid Henry Ward gives notice in 
this belligerant style: “It is not a question 
about the position of Plymouth church; it is a 
question whether the council is going co sting 
or not. It isaquestion whether a council called 
to meddle with a case such as ours is a fit thing; 
and if the council attempts to put us in limbo 
they will put themselves there. They cannot 
live, and, by the help of God, they shall not live.” 

Patrick Healey, who sued the Grant Club ex- 
ecutive committee for injury by the bursting of 
a bomb during the firework display of the last 
campaign torchlight-procession, did not have his 
leg broken, as we stated last week, but only 
bruised. The contracting committee purpose 
to carry the case up to the Supreme Court on 
exceptions. They say if it is law that con- 
tractors are responsible for damages arising 
from their contract, no one hereafter will feed 
the Ancients and Honorables in fear that some 
of that worthy corps will die from pieces of 
meat in their throats! 

Elder Jacob Knapp, founder of the celebrated 
*‘swearing-school” in this city, thirty years ago, 
that went by his name, is dead. He was a revi- 
valist preacher of the Boanerges kind—loud and 
rough. He took sinners up by the nap of their 
necks and held them over the burning pit till 
they recanted and professed. The Jndependent 
sends him on his unknowa journey with this 
kindly benediction: ‘It would be hard to deter- 
mine whether he has done more good than harm. 
There are many things to regret in the present 
condition of the Cliristian church; but the dis- 
appearance of the class of preachers whom he 
represented iv not one of them.” 

Mr. S. P. Cummings died at his bome in Dan- 
vers, Monday evening week, of consumption, of 
which he had long been a victim and from which. 
he had suffered greatly. He was an active | the store next to their present one in Temple 
worker in the Republican party until the labor place. They had fitted up this store for their 
reform organization assumed some prominence, | own use just previous to the great fire, but let 
when he became the leader of it. le was at lit to Messrs. Plympton & Co., who had been 
the head of the order of Knights of St. Crispin, | burned out on Washington street. When com- 
and was at one time probably better known to | pleted, the whole will form one large store, 
persons connected with labor organizations than | which will give this firm the much-needed tacil- 
any other man in Masszchusetts. He was about ities for the transaction of their rapidly-increas- 
forty years old, and leaves a family. It was a ing business. The enlargement is one abso- 
somewhat singular circumstance that while he lately demanded by the great pressure of lady 
was dying the libel suit brought by him against customers who throng this popular store, in all 
Francis W. Bird, ot Walpole was being argued proper weather, for the inspection and purchase 
in the Supreme Court in Boston. of novelties and necessaries in furnishings. 

The request of Rey. Mr. Murray—or rather | ‘They are now opening some very desirable 
the notice given to the society—that he purposes | goods. 
absenting himself from April to October, and 
that he needs a colleague, all that he may have 
rest, is certainly one of the coolest clerical as- 
sumptions of the many cool clerical assumptions 
that are daily brought to our notice. Here is a 
man who has been running all over the country 
the past winter delivering lectures on the ‘Civ- 
ilized Heathen,” “*My Creed,” and ‘Deacons,” 
writing books on horses, and indulging in all 
sorts of eccentricities, keeping his family at 
Guilford, Conn., hurriying to Boston on Sundays 
to preach and back again on Mon lays, if he did | 
not shoot off on a.lecturing tour, neglecting the | 
sick and dying of his parish—and at the close of 
the season coming into church to say he is tired | 
and means to take six months rest! Moreover 
he needs a colleague! If the society is not 
wholly given over to sensationalism they will 
speedily know who is at the head of their estab- 
lishment—themselves or their servant. 

The readings of Mr. Henry C. Hayden, at the 
Parker-Fraternity rooms, on Friday evening last, 
showed that we had a new and most acceptable 
elocutionist among us. Mr. Hayden, we under- 
stand, has taken up’ this accomplishment as a 
private satisfaction, and with the laudable pur- 

pose of vecasionally ministering to the gratifi- 
cation of his friends. His voice is full, rotund 
and melodious, and his mimicry is quick, ac- 
curate and of a broad range. Nothing conld be 
finer than his rendition of Tennyson's ‘*Bugle- | been sung so incomparably as by Miss Kellogg | 
Song,” the notes of the instrument, the elf ;and Mrs. Van Zandt. The bird-like fluency | 
horns, and the echoes faintly answering, being | with which the cadenzas were executed, and | 
given with great effect. The ‘‘Creeds of the | the delicate sentiment which, spite of the me- | 
Bells” had new and vigorous interpretation. | chanical exactions, was sustained throughout, | 
The “Death of Litde Joe” must ordinarily be a 
great success, but in this instance he dropped | 
his voice a note too low, from which he found it | 
difficult to recover. ** The Prairie on Fire” 
was vividly rendered, and Tennyson's ‘Break, 
break, break!" went off with resonance and a 
chanted melody that was very delightful. The 
Mr. Hay- | 











MUSIC NOTES. 

THE KELLOGG ENGLISH OPERA. 
The repertory of the Kellogg troupe, this week, 
| has not been largely varied, but it has included 
| . . 
| two operas in which the troupe in its entirety 
| appeared to greater advantage than in any of 
| the operas performed last week. 

Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of Figaro” received a 
very exceptional representation on Monday 
night. This opera was, as will be well remem- 
bered, the chef-d’euvre of the Parepa troupe 
during its first season in English opera, and it 
is simple justice to the present troupe to say 
| that it fully equalled in its performance the high 
standard of the fine company headed by the 
lamented Parepa. With Miss Kellogg’s ‘‘Su- 
sanna” we had already been somewhat familiar, 
from her singing of the part last season with 
the Lucea troupe. Her performance with the 
surroundings of last season afforded but limited 
opportunity compared with those which the ad- 
| vantages of her present position afford; an the 
result was a performance which far surpassed 
the previous admirable interpretation which we | 
commended last season. The ‘*Canzonet to the | 
Zephyr” has never, in our experience, at least, | 


} 
| 








invested this exquisite piece with new beauties. | 
The enthusiastic ovation which compelled a 
repetition, although an unduly severe tax upon | 
the artists, was, undoubtedly, but a moderate | 
expression of the delight afforded by the ren-| 
dering of the piece. Mrs. Van Zandt has not, | 
in many years, at least, been excelled as the! 
“Countess,” and well merited the handsome re- | 
ception which was accorded her. Mrs. Seguin’s | 
“Cherubino” is too familiar to demand more | 
than a passing word. In singing and acting the } 
talented artist is entirely au fatt in the role, and 

| inher presentation of the atmosphere of roguish, | 
out. ‘They wanted, tirst, while they cid the | boyish mischief which characterizes the part 
honors, that the city of Boston should pay the | she excels most of her rivals who have essayed 
bills for the entertainment of the Congressional | it here. Mr. Carlton’s ‘‘Almaviva” was a sur- | 
and other guests—a suggestion May or Cobb and prisingly excellent performance, considering the 

the judicious Aldermen did not accept; then baritone’s very limited experience. Mr. Peakes | 
they felt humiliated that the State police should acted ‘*Figaro” with appreciative zest. His; 
act as escort—which indicates that they are not) singing was true, lacking only in flexibility. 
in love with the prohibitory law and its enforee- | The tenor part received good treatment from 
ment; next, they refused to pass the usual) Mr. Clarke, and the remaining parts were well 
compliment of inviting the national officers, the | sung and acted. Mr. Hall, however, again of- 

Postmaster, Collector, ete., deeming themselves fended by his extravagance in gesture. What | 
as having reached, as Senator Bacon of Law- | faults were to be tound were chargeable to the | 
rence expressed it, a low enough depth by hay- | orchestra, which more than once failed to sup- 
ing the State police about—which shows their | port the singers properly, and did palpable in- 
feeble sense of propricty as well as of courtesy. | justice to the exquisite harmonies of the com- 
We will not say anything of the neglect of | poser. 

numerous old personal friends of the Senator, The performance of the same opera, on 

for that can be excused on the ground that) Wednesday, was an improvement over that of! 
these modern Solons have but a limited ac- | Monday, and the audience, free from the near | 
quaintance with the representative men of the | association with the mournful observances that 
State; but they can retresh themselves with | undoubtedly affected even opera habitues on 
the thought that such stupid management was | Monday, was remarkably brilliant and enthusi- 
never before accorded My committee. astic. 

Auber’s ‘‘Fra Diavolo,” in a new version, was 
presented to a full house on Tuesday. Miss | 
Kellogg made her first appearance in many! 
years as ‘‘Zerlina.” The part affords but lim- 
ited dramatic scope, its charm being in its gen- 
eral, rather than in its special, effects. Years 
ago Miss Kellogg sang the part with Mazzoleni, 
and, although pleasing her audience, exhibited 
few of those graces of action and beauties of 


humorous pieces were very funny. 
den is a natural elocutionist. 

The committee ot the Legislature on the ob- 
sequies of Senator Sumner seem to have hada 
hard time of it in getting their programme made 


There was a good deal of artistic taste dis- 
playeé in the decoration of our shopkeepers 
windows on the day of the Sumner obsequies, | 
To Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. must be award- 
ed the palm ot superiority in this respect. With 
a background of national colors and a center of 
heavy black velvet, silver tringe, cocade and 
monogram of “*C. S.,” they presented a Milmore 
bust of the deceased and the typfeal urn, both | vocal coloring that impressed her auditors on 
gracetully festooned with smilax. In their large | this occasion. Her rendering of the familiar 
plate-glass window the effect was grand and ma- “On yonder bank reclining” was nearly perfect. 
jestic. Shepard, Norwell & Co., Hovey & Co., | The only exception that could be taken was to 
and Jordan, Marsh & Co. made fine effects by | the ending of the last line of the song, which 
the proper disposal of choice mouraing goods. | was characterized by something too much of | 
Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes madea good exhibition | forcefulness of action. Mr. Habelmann, as the 
of Miss Foley's das-redievo in marble of the head | gallant bandit, made his best impression of the 
of Sumrer and of Onthank’s cabinet portrait of | season. The character is more especially in 
him. George W. Carnes & Co. showed a monu-| his way than the heavier parts he has been | 
moent, with the words in front: “I want rést”—! called upon te assume. Mr. and Mrs. Seguin! 





| otherwise firm location. 


have the absolute power to regulate discrimina- 
tion, neglect to exercise healthful restraints, the 
evil will surely increase to the mertification and 
inconvenience of artists and music-lovers. Ma- 
dame Nilsson has set a pernicious example in 
this regard which, we trust, will not be repeated 
by her or followed by others. We ask the in- 
dulgence of Mr. Allen and his associates, but the 
encore nuisance is too prominent a subject just 
now to pass unnoticed upon the slightest provo- 
ication. A novelty presented at this concert 
was an andante and scherzo-fantastique by Mr. 
Dudley Buck. The composition is an excep- 
tionally brilliant one, musicianly in its: phrasing 
and effective in its contrasts. The finale of the 
scherzo is especially strong. The club rendered 
this work con amore, aad if the composer was 
present he could not but have been deeply 
gratified by the playing and by the enthusiastic 
reception of the work. Mendelssohn's quintette 
in C was the closing piece. Its exacting de- 
mands were fully met by the club, which played 
with a sustained power and nice expression that 
evidenced no suggestion of the arduous work 
entailed. The second concert will take place 
on Tuesday next. 
THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The tenth and last symphony concert, on 
Thursday afternoon, was exceptional in its in- 
terest and in the even excellence of the per- 


formances. The combination of three soloists 
was somewhat unusual in these concerts, and 
gave opportunity for a very acceptable variety 
in the programme. Miss Therese Leiebe’s vio- 
lin solo was among the more conspicuous of the 
offerings of the afternoon. Her selection was 
the andante and scherzo, opus 16, by David. 
We have scarcely had a more charming speci- 
men of this master’s style of composition than 
is afforded in this work. ‘The theme is quite 
simple, yet phraved with exquisite nicety, and 
every detail of the composition is as finished as 
the limning of a master-painter. Miss Liebe 
played with the utmost delicacy and refinement, 
and with an adaptiveness to the composer's in- 
tent that evidenced rare artistic perceptiveness. 
Mr. Nelson Varley gave for the second time 
Mozart’s concert aria, ‘‘Misero! O sogno, O 
son desto,” with all the dramatic fervor and in- 
tensity demanded by the piece. In the second 
part he sang three of Schumann’s songs. The 
tirst of these, ‘*The Hidalgo,” is remarkably dif- 
ficult, and while severely taxing the artist found 
him adequate to its full interpretation. The 
translation of the original words by Mr. Dwight 
impressed us as singularly poetic in feeling, as 
weil as faithful to the spirit of the music. Mr. 
Varley made his best effect in the last song, 
“The Wanderer’s Song,” giving its finale with a 
brilliancy that aroused the warmest plaudits. 
Only words of deep praise should be accorded 
the orchestra tor their especially true playing of 
the overture to Cherubini’s ‘‘Medea,” and Gade’s 
exquisite symphony in C-minor. 

The Harvard concerts have this season fully 
maintained the standard of the past, and their 
termination will be regretted as sincerely as 
their opening next season will be anticipated. 


TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL OF THE HANDEL AND 
HAYDN SOCIETY 

is now near at hand. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Annie Louise Cary, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Mr. Nelson Varley and Mr. M. W. Whitney are 
among the soloists engaged. The Theodore 
Thomas orchestra will play at each of the per- 
formances, which are to be arranged in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Tuesday, May 5.—Evening— opening per- 
formance; Handel's oratorio, ‘‘Judas Macca- 
beus.” 

Wednesday, May 6.—Matinee by the orches- 
tra and vocalists; Evening—Beethoven’s Ninth 
or Choral Symphony and ‘*fhe Seasons,” by 
Haydn. 

Thursday, May 7.—Oratorio Matinee—Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Christus,” Dudley Buck’s 46th 
Psalm, ete. 

Friday, May 8.—Matinee by the orchestra and 
vocalists; Evening—Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music.” 

Saturday, May 9.—Matinee by the orchestra 
and vocalists; Evening—J. K. Paine’s new ora- 
torio, ‘‘St. Peter.” 

Sunday, May 10.—Evening—Handel’s ‘‘Mes- 
siah.” 

We are pleased to note that native composers 
have been given a handsome representation in 
the programmes. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

A programme was provided for the recital at 
Wesleyan Hall, on Wednesday noon, compris- 
ing two songs for Mrs. H. E. H. Carter, a 
‘‘Quintette in E-minor” for piano, two violins, 
viola and ’cello, composed by Mr. Gloggner- 
Castelli, and performed by Messrs. Castelli, 
Allen, Mullaly, Heindl and Fries; and a Bee- 
thoven ‘‘Romaza in F,” for violin and piano- 


THE 


| forte, performed by Messrs. Allen and Castelli. 


But the tardy arrival of the grand piano made 
it necessary to elide one of the songs. The 
one chosen was the ‘‘Estella Waltz,” by Torry. 
Mrs. Carter sang with sweetness and excellent 
precision of tone in most of the florid passages 
of the song, but the highest notes suffered from 
an undue strain, loosening the voice from its 
The quintette gave 
excellent satisfaction in its opening and closing 
numbers; the intervening movements, especi- 
ally the Scherzo, betrayed a lack of poetic vital- 
ity. The rendering was in sach competent 
hands that the composition itself had to stand 


| upon the ordeal of its absolute merits. 


MR. PECK’S ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT. 

Mr. Peck, whose annual benefit concert has 
come to be regarded as the most unique and 
brilliant event of the musical season, has, with 
his accustomed enterprise, provided another re- 


!markable combination for his concert this sea- 


son, to take place April lst. Madame Christine 
Nilsson, M. Victor Capoul, and the entire 
‘Thomas orchestra, are combined in the attrac- 
tions to be offered. Madame Nilsson is to sing 
** Dove sono” from ‘*The Marriage of Figaro,” 


| a romanza from ‘‘Otello,” and, with M. Capoul, 


a duo from Gounod’s new opera, ‘‘Mirella.” 
M. Capoul will have two solos, and the Thomas 
orchestra will play five of the choicest pieces 
in its extensive repertoire. 

ORGAN RECITAL. 

Mr. Whiting’s organ recital on the Saturday 
previous was devoted to the grandeur and ten- 
der graces of Beethoven's thought. The se- 
lections were a march from the music to **Eg- 
mont,” Andante trom Symphony in C, Finale 
to Symphony No. 5, Larghetto trom Symphony 
in ), Turkish March from ‘*The Ruins ot Ath- 
ens and the overture to ‘‘King Stephen.” The 
**Larghetto” contains the delicious theme of the 
well-known quarterte, ‘‘What holy calm.” 

COSTUME CONCERTS. 

The success with which the recent Old Folks’ 

Concerts were attended will give a zest to the 


; €xpectations concerning the Costume or Old 


Folks’ Concerts given by Mrs. Caroline Rich- 
ings-Bernard and a company of competent art- 
ists. The highest encomiums have been be- 
stowed upon the efforts of this company by the 
press in other cities, and there is littie doubt of 
its success here. The concerts continue through 
one week. See entertainments. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The always-delightful Germania Band with 


choice selections, and Prof. Conlee of the New- 
ton Seminary, late of Dartmouth College, an 


| elocutionist of merit, will give the entertainment 


to-morrow (Sunday) evening. Tickets, as usual, 
only 25 cents. 











IN GENERAL. 

Miss Kellogg has realized this season fully 
double the income which she has received in 
any previous year. Her share of the receipts 
last week was $3500. 

Mrs. Flora E. Barry has just returned from 
Philadelphia, where she met with a most enthu- 
siastic reception in ‘‘The Woman of Samaria.” 
Several encores rewarded her efforts, and the 
offer of another engagement next month to sing 
in ‘The Messiah” substantially testified the ap- 
preciation of managers. We are pleased to 
pote that King’s Chapel has secured the valuable 
services of Mrs. Barry for its choir. 








ART NOTES. 
LAST PORTRAIT OF SUMNER. 

We have already stated that our lamented 
Senator sat to Edgar Parker, of Lawrence build- 
ing, for his portrait at different times during the 
few weeks preceding his departure for Wash- 
ington. The final sitting was given but a few 
hours before he left Boston. It will be gratify- 
ing to the friends and admirers of the departed 
statesmen to learn that the portrait is, in all re- 
spects, a decided success. Mr. Sumner warmly 
congratulated the artist upon the suzcessful re- 
sult of his labors; and as he was leaving his 
studio for the last time assured him that in his 
own judgment this was the best portrait of him 
ever painted. The picture is a three-quarter 
length, full lite-size, and represents the original 
as sitting in a large arm-chair covered with red 
leather. His left hand holds a newspaper which 
rests in his lap, while in his right hand are seen 
his eye-glasses. The face is turned towards 
the spectator, and wears a pleasant and some- 
what earnest expression, as if listening to an in- 
teresting conversation. The artist seems to 
have caught the personal and mental character- 
istics of his sitter to a degree hitherto unat- 
tained by any other painter. This personality 
gives the picture a superiority over all others and 
stamps it with a living and permanent interest. 
During the sittings Mr. Parker’s studio was vis- 
ited by several friends of Mr. Sumner, including 
Wendell Phillips and John G. Whittier. To the 
fact that the sitter was engaged in an animated 
conversation with these friends while the artist 
was pursuing his labor may, perhaps, be attrib- 
uted, in some measure, the life-like and natural 
expression which lights up the countenance. 
This portrait was painted for Mr. Sumner’s de- 
voted friend, Thaddeus Hyatt, now in London, 
who has, however, yielded to the wishes of sev- 
eral friends and consented that the picture should 
be presented to the city of Boston and placed in 
Faneuil Hall. Arrangements for thus disposing 
of it were made several weeks ago, and Mr. 
Sumner was intormed of the fact. The picture 
is in charge of Mr. C. H. Brainard, to whom a 
portion of the amount necessary for its purchase 
has already been pledged. The fidelity of the 
likeness has received the following attestation 
from Mr. Whittier, in a note to Mr. Brainard :— 

“The portrait of Charles Sumner, by Edgar 
Parker, strikes me as the best I have seen of 
our lamented friend. It recalls strongly the 
face of the great Senator as I saw him for the 
last time in Parker's studio; and he was then 
looking his best. It is the picture which of all 
others I should prefer to see in Faneuil Hall.— 
Truly thy friend, Joan G. WuitTIER.” 
This picture can be seen at the studio of the 
artist for a few days, after which it will be pub- 
licly exhibited in the gallery of Williams & 
Everett. 

BUST OF SUMNER. 

In a private letter to a friend in Boston, 
Preston Powers writes from Washington that 
the cast taken by him from the face of Mr. 
Sumner is nearly perfect, bearing no traces of 
death, bat looking as if the Senator had merely 
closed his eyes and submitted his face to the 
operation. Mr. Powers will begin a bust of 
Sumner at once. He will perform the work on 
the clay-model in an alcove of the Senate docu- 
ment-room, where he will have the advantage 
of an excellent light. 

WILLIAM E. NORTON 
has begun a large marine picture which bids fair 
to be one of the best he has produced in many 
months, It is called ‘‘Crossing the Grand Bank 
at Midnight,” and represents a large packet-ship 
sailing through a fleet of fishing schooners. 
The rays of the moon glimmer through a dull 
and leaden sky, while a red light on the larboard 
quarter of the ship illumines the surrounding 
waters. Among the finished pictures in Mr. 
Norton’s studio is one of a scene at a wharf in 
which the most prominent object is a large ship 
the sails of which are unfurled for the purpose 
of drying. A forest of masts extends, as far as 
the eye can reach, along the line of wharves, 
while in the dim distance is seen a portion of 
South Boston. ‘This picture is a fine specimen 
of careful elaboration, and bears evidence of an 
unusual amount of patient labor. 
A SICK ARTIST—AND DEAD! 

Between the studios of Norton and Jackson is 
that of Petersen, one of the very best of all our 
marine painters. This studio is now vacant, its 
former occupant having been carried to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, where he now 
lies dangerously ill. The nature of his disease 
is such as to excite serious alarm among his 
friends, yet the skillful treatment he is now re- 
ceiving it is hoped may result in his restoration 
to health. P. S.—We regret to learn that Mr. 
Petersen died at the General Hospital at seven 
o'clock on Thursday evening. 

ARTISTS’ SALE. 

A collection of over one hundred pictures by 
Boston artists was disposed of by auction yes- 
terday morning, at Leonard & Co.’s. Among 
the artists represented by some of their best pic- 
tures were Griggs, Shapleigh, Champney, Sca- 
vey, Higgins, Hodgdon, Geo. E. Niles, Enne- 
king and Mrs. Adams. The collectio:: was one 
of rare excellence and brought good prices. 

THE DEBLOIS COLLECTION. 

The remaining pictures in this collection, 
which has attracted so much attention during 
the last three weeks, will be disposed of by 
auction at the gallery of Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes, on Wednesday of next week. These 
pictures are remarkable for their truthful inter- 
pretation of nature and for a degree of techni- 
cal skill and conscientious labor rarely seen in 
works of their class. They are pictures the 
value of which will improve by time, and which 
will reveal new beauties at each successive 
study. 








Sunday Services. 


MUSIC HALL SPIRITUALIST FREE MEET- 
INGS.—Bryan Grant, Esq., of New York, Sunday, at 
2 3-4 P. M. Subject, ‘The Law of Spirit Approach, 
Development and Materialization” Fine singing. 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Key WEsT CIGARS.—We invite the examination o 
all who desire to get a good CIGAR at a ‘reasonable 
price to our stock of these goods. They are very 
fine, and cost less than other cigars not so good. 

JaMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 




















A PERFECT BLESSING. — The concentrated Ex 
TRACT OF RYE has proved itself to be a real bless- 
ing tomany who were afflicted with asthma and other 
bronchial troubles. There is nothing injurious about 
it. For sale, in large bottles, all over the country. 

JaMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 19th inst., at Massachusetts General 


Hospital, John E. C. Petersen, artist. 


At Winchester, 15th inst.. Miss S. Albina Richard- 
son, daughter of Samuel and Susan B. Richardson, 36 
yrs. mo. 19 dys. . 

At Bennington, Vt., Marshall N. Cutter, for 
Charlestown, Mass., 37 years. —* 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST.. 
Boston.- This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m jan3l 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE 
MECAANICS’ ASSOCIATION, being in want of an 
eligible location for the purpose of erecting a new 
building, respectfully solicit proposals of land con- 
taining from twenty-five to thirty-five thousand feet, 
and located within half a mile of the Public Library. 
Proposals to be addressed to NATHANIEL ADAMS 
President, 45 Upton street. 

Boston, March 2, 1874. 
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PARKER-FRATERNITY. 
SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY, AT PARKER-ME- 

MORIAL MEETING-HOUSE, FRIDAY EVEN- 

ING, MARCH 27. 

Rev. WM. R. ALGER, Rev. JOHN WEISS, Rev. WM. 
C. GANNETT, Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOwW, Hon 
CuHas. W. SLACK. and others, will speak. 

The following talented musical artists have been 
secured for the occasion :— 

Mrs. H. E. H. CarTER, Soprano, 

Mrs. AGNES G. SPRING, Contralto, 
Mr. JAMES WHITNEY, Tenor, 
Mr. W. O. PERKINS, Basso, 
Mr. T. P. Rrver, Pianist. 
COLLATION.—DANCING IN FRATERNITY HALL. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock. Exercises commence at 
7.30. Admission, including collation and dancing, 
Gentleman, 75 cents, Ladies 530 cen 
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DRESS GOODS 
AT 
AT VERY LOW PRICES! 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 
& CO. 


Annolince that they have opened a very 
large stock, which comprises a beautiful 
selection of all the latest 


European Novelties. 


& LARGE LINE 


HOHLAIR PONGEES, 


AT 33 1-3, 37 1-2. 42, 50, 62 1-2, 
75, AND 87 1-2 CTS. 


This is a very popular fabric, and we 
have a beautiful assortment in Silver and 
Pearl-Grey and Light-Brown 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SILK AND WOOL 


PONCEES, 


AT 50, 62 1-2, 75, AND 87 1-2C. 


A large assortment of those beautiful and 
fashionable 


PARIS SILVER-GREY 
Nerges, 


AT 62 1-2, 75, 87 1-2, 1.00, 1.25 
AND 1.50. 


The quality weare selling at $1.25 is par- 
ticularly cheap. 


FRENCH 
All-Wool De Baiges 


at 45, 50, 62 1-2, 75, and 
87 1-2 cts. 


t 


Our sar 
of the celebrated 


SUEZ CLOTHS 
AS 
37 1-2 cts. 


Which is the best thing we have ever given for the | . 
price. It is very smooth, and a beautifully finished 
fabric—a diagonal Serge—and never fails to give sat- 
isfaction. 

Sar-Samples of any of our goods sent to any 


address. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
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(LNHIMAN & BROOKS, 


Nos. 37 and 39 


TEMPLE PLACE, 
WILL OPEN 


ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 
23d and 24th, 


AT RETAIL, 


FIVE CASES 


eal Paris 
FLOWERS! 


REAL LACES, 
YAK LACES, 
LACE JACKETS, 
VEILS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, and 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


AND 


“Very Latest Modes” 


WULLINERY GOODS, 


RUCHINGS, RUFFLINGS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, SLEEVES SETS, HAT FRAMES, 
BONNET FRAMES, STRAW HATS, JET 
GOODS, FANCY AND TOILET ARTICLES, 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS, Etc. 


Lower Prices than Ever Before. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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PARTON’S JEFFERSON. 
THE LIFE OE THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


By JAMES PARTON. With fine Heliotype Portrait. 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 764 pages. $3.00. 


Mr. Parton in this book brings out into bold relief 
the great and yaried public services of Jefferson, the 
rare intelligence and unselfish zeal with which he 
of 


labored for the establishment and strengthenin 
the 


the republic, the symmetry of his character an 
charm of his domestic life. 


“We have read it from the first to the last page, with 
both instruction and delight.”—Boston Globe. 


NEARLY READY: 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. 


By O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 1 Vol. 
Helioty pe Portrait. $3.00. 


“Written so candidly and with so profound appre- 
ciation of Parker’s characteristic qualities and great 
a as to form a book of surpassing in- 
terest. 


Crown 8vo. With 


*,* For sale Booksellers 


onitat ty pret Sent, postpaid, on re- 


. 086000 & C0., 








JAMES R. OS6E 


BOSTON. 1t 


‘ The following are a few of the attractions they of. |. 
er :— 


at 621-2, 75, 871-2c and $1. 


ALL-WOOL DE BAG 


at 37 1-2cts. Same quality as 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL, 


2 CO. 
EXHIBIT 


Hamburg 
Edgings 


FINE QUALITY 
At Half Price. 


Black Silks, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


OFFER THESE GOODS 


At $1.50; Formerly $1.50. 
lt $1.50; 66 $1.75. 
At $1.75; “ $2.00. 


DONOT FAIL TO EXAMINE 
OUR $2.00 QUALITY! 
The Best in the City! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 
NEW 


Dress Goods 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 
ARE OPENING 


AV ELEGANT VARIETY 
OF 


New Styles & Fabrics 
ADAPTED FOR 
SPRING and SUMMER WEAR 
Including the Following 
_SPECIATIES ! 
SOO Pieces 


SILK AND WOOL 
SERGES 


—AND— 


DIAGONALS, 








MUCH UNDER LAST YEAR’S PRICES! 


100 Pieces 
FRENCH 


sold last year at 62 1-2 cts. 


—ALSO-- 


Cashmeres, 
Thibets, 
Cashmere DeBaige, 


&C., &C., &C., 


In all the New and Beautiful Shades. 
unprecedentedly Low Prices!,} . A 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO 
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~ SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


WILL OPEN, 
MONDAY, MARCH 23, 


50 PIECES 
BLACK 


FRENCH = CASHMERE 


46 INCHES WIDE, i! 
ft $1.00. |Falue $1.25. 
50 PIECES 
do. do. at $1.25. Value $1.50. 


i These are all New Fresh Goods, andj we 
call the Particular Attention of our Cus- 
tomers to them, as being the Best Value we 
have ever offered our friends. ] 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


WILL OPEN, 
MONDAY, MARCH 23, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 


French Dress Goods 











Adapted for the Present Season. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.3 
WILL OPEN, 


MONDAY, MARCH 23, 
A NEW INVOICE OF 


Elegant New Striped and Imitation 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


AT THEIR USUAL LOW PRIOES. 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


mcb21 lt 





BOOK SACRIFICE! 


The Only Chance 


IN BOSTON 


TO GET 600D BOOKS 


AT COST 


IS AT 


W.H. PIPER & CO.’S 


GREAT BOOK SALE, 


131 & 133 Washington St. 


— 


TAKE NOTICE! 


The public are invited to inspect the remainder of 
the stock at their leisure, pull down, turn over, look 
at, examine without interruption, as much and as 
long as they please, any of the 


Elegant Illustrated’ Folios, 


Choice Household Editions of Au- 
thors, 


The New Books of the Day, 
Bibles, Photograph Albums, 
Curious and Rare Old Books, &e. 


Those who desire to look around and examine can 
do so undisturbed; and on their asking will be in- 
formed 


THE COST PRICE 


—OF THE— 


NEW AND PERFECT BOOKS, 


and much lower rates for others remaining, which are 
very desirable, and afford 


EVERYBODY 


an opportunity to replenish their shelves at ridicu- 
_ lously low prices. 


The Great Sale at Cost Prices will con- 
tinue but a few days longer. 


W. IL PIPER & €0, 


131 and 133 Washington st., 


mch21 BOSTON. 


FRESH 


SPRING OVERCOAT 


$10 to $20 Each, 


PAK BALL, 


BOSTON. 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH 
mch21 


lt 








STREET. 
lt 


BAIRD’S 


BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Prepared by Prot. SPENCER F.BAIRD, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, with the co- 
operation of Dr. THOMAS M. BREWER and Mr. 
ROBERT RIDGWAY. 

The LAND BIRDS, complete in 3 vols. small 4to, illus- 
trated by 593 woodcuts, and 64 plates of full-size 
illustrations of the Heads of the species. Price 
3.50 per vol.; colored by hand. $20. Volume IV., 
on the WATER BIRDS, is in an advanced state of 
preparation, and will, it is expec‘ed, be ready early 
in 1875. 

Delivered free to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price. 

The object of the present work is to give a complete 
account of the birds of the whole of North America 
nortu of Mexico, arranged according to the most ap- 
proved system of modern classification; and with de- 
scriptions which, whil. embodying whatever is nec- 
essary to the proper definition of the species and their 
varieties, in as simple a language as possible, ex- 
clude all unnecessary technicalities and irrelevent 
matter. On this account it is especially recom- 
mended to the beginner. The descriptions are all 
perfaced by analytical and synoptical tables intended 
to diminish as much as possible the labor of identi- 
fication. 

The illustrations consist: First, of a series of out- 

lines exhibiting the peculiarities of the wing. tail, bill 
and feet of each genus; but as these diagrams, how- 
ever servicable to the ornithologist, necessarily fail 
to give any idea of the form ofthe bird, they are sup- 
plemented by a second series, including a full-length 
figure of one species of each genus. In addition to 
the above, a series of plates is furnished, containing 
one or more figures of the head, in most cases of life- 
size, of every species of North American bird, includ- 
ing the different sexes, ages, and seasons, where these 
a e necessary for the proper illustration of the sub- 
Jct. 
The pu'lishers feel justified in saying that the typo- 
graphical execution of the work, and the accuracy 
and beauty of its illustrations, surpass anything of 
the kind ever published in America. lt mar21 


MARGARET FULLER’S WORKS. 


MEMOIRS. By R. W. Emerson, W. H. Channing, 
and J. F. Clarke. 2 vols. 

WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

ART, LITERATURE and THE DRAMA. 
LIFE WITHOUT and LIFE WITHIN. 

AT HOME and ABROAD; or Things and 
Thoughts in America and Europe (includ- 
ing ‘Summer on the Lakes.”) 

The whole complete in six uniform volumes. 
Cloth. Price $9.00. 











l2mo. 


Sold by all scale heels. Snbllieds postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
mch21 BOSTON, lt 








ENGLISH WALKING BLOVES. 


By the Hecla we have a fresh invoice, in Spring 
Colors, of this popular Street Glove. 





PRICES: 
Co) Spee paarar Fran rere os Mae pne waco 81.25 
Ladies’ (2 Button)...-.-. Beit eiems 1.35 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


Importers and Retailers Men’s Furnishings, 
mch2?l] 47 TEMPLE PLACE % 


SUMNER’S 
GRAND FUNERAL MARCH, 


Arranged for Piano or Organ, by E. MACK, a beauti- 
ful tribute to the memory of the devoted advocate of 
universal liberty. To be had at all Music Stores. 
Sent by mail. Price 30 cents. 2t mch2l 














BRUSHES of every known style and 








ODONTO—a Reliable preparation 





for the teeth, CHOATE, under 
the Revere House, Boston. 


CHOATE’S | 


right angles 
and vertically. : 
from bunches or depressions. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 








Parker- Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 





SUNDAY EVENING, March 23, at? 3-40’clk, 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


—BY THE— 


GERMANIA BAND, 
With RECITATIONS by Prof. SEBRON T. CONLEE, 
late of Dartmouth College. 

Tickets 35 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 


BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 
POSITIVELY ONE WEEK ONLY! 


CAROLINE RICHINGS BERNARD, 


Grand Costume Concerts. 
Grand Opening Night, Monday, March 33d, 
{Commencing at 8 o’clock. 

Tweuty select artists, including CAROLINE RICH- 
INGS BERNARD, PIERRE BERNARD, W. L. TOM- 
LINS, of New York. Organist; T. M. BROWN, of 
New York, Pianist; also. AMERICAN QUARTETTE. 

Admission 50 cts.; Reserved seats 75 cts. Sale of 
seats at the box office of the hall during the day. 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


EASTER ORATORIO 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
SELIJAH’ 
Will be performed at Boston Music Hall on 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 5, 
—BY THE— 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
with the assistance of 
Mrs. J. H. West, 
Mrs. J. W. Weston, 
Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, 
Mr. Geo. L. Osgood, 
Mr. John F. Winch. 
A Select Orchestra and the Great Organ. 


B. J. 3 Organist. 
CARE, PHORM. fo cecicselclcsvcaccecaes Conductor. 


Tickets, with reserved seats, $1.50 and $1.00, for 
sale at Music Hall on and after Thursday 26th inst. 
The performance will commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. 
mchzl 3t «A. P. BROWNE, Secretary, 


‘1874, 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPRING CARPETS ! 


A Complete Stock of every description of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPET GOODS. 


NOW OPEN! 


With unrivalled facilities, in their 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE, 


They are prepared to offer the best induce- 
ments possible in Styles, Qualities and 
Prices. 












Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


170 WASHINGTON, 


27 & 29 HAWLEY STS., 


mch21 BOSTON. 3t 


BLANK 


ETS. 


ONE LOT EXTRA-SIZED BLANKETS SELLING 


—FOR— 


LESS THAN COST. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO,, 


143 TREMONT STREET, 


Importers and Dealers in Linens and House- 
mch2l keeping Dry Goods, It 





ALLEN & ROWELL’S choice Photograph of the 
Honorable CHARLES SUMNER, the last one taken 
before his departure for Washington, and said by his 
faienas to be the most pleasing. likeness of him, can 
be hud at their rooms, 25 Winter street (over Chand- 
ler’s). 

We would also inform Mr. Sumner’s friends that in 
a few weeks we will issue a large-sized permanent 
Photograph of him that will be very desirable. 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 25 Winter Street. 
mch21 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
For the Children! 
$1,50---THE NURSERY, 


THE EASY BOOK, for the little children—just 
published. Price 75 cents. 








JOHN L. SHOREY, 
PUBLISHER, 


mch21 It 36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


BUST OF SUMNER, 
MODELED BY JACKSON, 
CABINET SIZE, 


White, $6.00. Tinted, $7.00. 








Ready on Saturday, March 21. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET. 


mch21 


ANTED— Men, women, boys or girls to 
canvass for fashionable visiting cards; large 
commissions. Address, with stamp, 


HENRY C. SHEPARD, 
PRINTER, 


mch7 22 Court Street, Boston. 





AUCTION SALES. _ 


‘BY SAMUEL HATCH & CoO., 
Office No. 9 Congress Street. 


ART SALE. 
THE DEBLOIS COLLECTION 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
—AT THE— 


GALLERIES 


—OF— 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 
127 TREMONT STREET, 


Will be Sold by Auction on WEDNESDAY, 
March 25th, 1874, at Ll o’clock, A. M., 


SAMUEL HATOH & 00., Auctioneers. 


The great interest which the exhibition of these pic- 
tures has excited, und the very complimentary no- 
tices which it has received from connoisseurs and the 
ress, would indicate this to be one of the most im- 
portant sales of the season. hee 
A limited number of tickets of admission to the 
sale will be issued, which can be had on application. 
An Evening Exhibition on MONDAY, $3.1 inst., 
from 7 to9 velek. mch2] 


OITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 





All are invited. 

















‘on ITY OF BOSTON. 
/ NOTICE To CONTRACTORS. 








Proposals for Furnishing the a Boston 


with Granite Paving Blocks. 





SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 


Office of the Superintendent of Streets. City Hall, 


Boston, until THURSDAY, March 26, 1874, TWELVE 


o’clock, M., for supplying the City of Boston with 
Granite Paving Blocks during the year 1874. The 
blocks to be of the following dimensions, viz. :— 


Width 3 1-2 to 4 1-2 inches; 
Length 6 to 8 inches; 
Depth 7 to § inches. 


All the edges to be sharp and straight, forming 
at their intersections both horizontally 
The faces to be straight split and free 


Proposals to state the price per thousand blocks 


delivered on such wharves: in the city of Boston as 
may be designated from time to time by the Superin- 
tendent of Streets. 
pid te cog! will deliver per month from the first da 
of 1 

proposal will be received for blocks delivered 


Also the number of blocks which 
ay to the first day of November. A Bs e 

nm re- 

ired on streets in Roxbury, Dorchester and West 
The b ocks to be in every respect satisfactory to 


the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of 
Str 


‘eects. 
le of the blocks must accompany the proposal. 
i 4 bidder will be poser de i ae 








size, at CHOATE’S, a 7 
sé 1 bonds with sureties satisfactory to the Committee on 
TOOTH | Under Revere House. Paving for the fui il performunce of the contract. 
Ther m mip Se 4 two gehen or - ae 
: Propusals to indo . “Proposals for Paving 
OY |, CHCA ERS “SDSN TO. Bore A ee COMMITTEE ON PAVING 
Y U > — with ty by adult mech? ry 
























































































































THE COMMONWE 














America’s Greatest Statesman. 
Sages 
SKETCH OF CHARLES SUMNER’S CAREER. 





HIS SCHOOL DAYS——EARLY ATTAINMENTS—COM- 
PREHENSIVE LEARNING—EUROPEAN TOURS— 
DEVOTION TO LAW, LITERATURE AND HISTORY 

| — DISTINGUISHED FRIENDSHIPS — ENTRANCE 
INTO POLITICS—ELECTION TO THE SENATE— 
HIS SERVICES TO THE COUNTRY AND TO HU- 


MANITY. 


—_- 


arles Sumner was born in Boston, January 
6, 1811. He was the son of Charles Pinckney 
Sumner, formerly sheriff of Boston, and dis- 
tinguished for literary and social accomplish- 
His mother was a daughter of David 
Jacobs, a substantial farmer of Hanover, in the 
Old Colony. Senator Sumner’s grandfather, 
Major Job Sumner, was an officer of the Ameri- 
can army in the Revolutionary war. Before 
Charles Sumner was ten years old he had re- 
ceived a rudimentary education partly in the 
public and partly in private schools. He had 
also, without the knowledge of his parents, by 
savings from his allowance of pocket money, 
lementary Latin books and made 
some progress in the study of the tanguage. In 
his eleventh year he was placed in the Boston 
Latin school under the instruction of Benjamin 
A. Gould, a teacher of repute. He remained in 


ments. 


purchased e 


this school five years, and it is of record that 


he won the prizes for Latin poetry and English 
composition, and at the end of the course re- 
ceived the Franklin medal. : 
he become fascinated with the study of history, 
devotigg 
ing the works of Hume, 
torians. 


In the year 1826, when fifteen years of age, 
Of his course 
here it is to be said that, while maintaining al- 
a creditable rank in the studies of the cur- 
riculum, he did not devote himself to them with 
the singleness of purpose requisite for attaining 
He was, however, exceed- 
iligent in following the bent of his own 
and laid broad the foundations of his 
subsequent extraordinary attainments in his- 
tory, classics and polite literature. Graduating 


he entered Harvard College. 


ways 


the highest honors. 
ingly d 
tastes, 


in 1830, he continued his scheme of general 
study for another year, and then entered the 
jaw school. His favorite study here was ju- 
ridical science. 
Ashman and Judge Story, with both of whom 
he formed friendships that were severed only 
by death. His study of the law was pursued 
with a passionate ardor and industry that, joined 
with wonderful powers of acquiring and retain- 
ing knowledge, soon distinguished him above 
all his young comrades. 
satisfied him. 


himself in this way quite familiar with the con- 


tents of the large law library. While yet a 
pupil he began contributing to the literature of 


the profession, his essays, always characterized 
by breadth of view and accuracy of learning, 
and sometimes by remarkable subtle and in- 
genious investigations, being published in the 
American Jurist and Boston Law Quarterly. 


Quitting the law schogl, he entered the office of 


Benjamin Rand in Boston to acquire a knowl- 


edge of practice, and about this time spent a 


winter in Washington, where he formed the ac- 
quaintance of the judges and practising lawyers 
at the bar of the Supreme Court. By Chief- 
Justice Marshall he was treated with marked 
kindness. Before he was admitted to practice 
he became principal editor of the American 
Jurist, to which he had been a contributor, and 
conducted that magazine for three years with 
signal ability. His own contributions to its 
pages were liberal, many of them: being reviews 
of elaborate works on the law in which his 
wealth of peculiar learning showed to great 
advantage. 

He was admitted to the bar at Worcester in 
1834, being then twenty-three years of age, and 
having won the reputation of being the most 
learned lawyer of his age in the country. He 
opened an office in Boston, and immediately had 
as much practice as he could attend to. He was 
soon appointed reporter of the United States 
circuit court, and in due time three volunies 
known as ‘‘Sumner’s Reports” were published, 
the decisions being those of Judge Story. He 
had numerous propositions to go into partner- 
ship with eminent lawyers, which were declined, 
partly because he did not lack profitable busi- 
ness and partly because he desired to keep him- 
self free of all engagements that might interfere 
with his purpose of going abroad. During three 
years after his admission to the bar he took 
Judge Story’s place as lecturer at the Harvard 
law-school, and for a portion of the time he 
also performed the duties of Prof. Greenleaf 
who was absent. Again in 1843 he took Judge 
Story’s place when the latter was sick. During 
all the tune before his departure for Europe in 
1837 his application t6*study was unremitting, 
constitutional law and the law of nations being 
his favorite departments. He explored these 
subjects thoroughly. About this time he was 
applied to to.accept an important professorship 
in Harvard College, but declined to do so. Sub- 
sequently the application was renewed, and it 
was proposed to give him at the same time a 
chair in the faculty of law, but he resolutely put 
it aside—not that he did not appreciate the digs 
nity and usefulness of the position, but at this 
time he had determined on another course of 
action. During the years 1835-36 he edited 
Andrew Dunlap’s “Treatise of Admiralty Prac- 
tice.” He had been employed to assist Mr. Dun- 
lap, who died before the work was completed, 
whereupon it was finished by Mr. Sumner, who 
enlarged it, and added copious and valuable 
notes and appendices. Dunlap was United 
States district attorney at the time of his de- 
cease, and desired that Mr. Sumner should sue- 
ceed him, but circumstances prevented the ap- 
pointment. ‘This summary of his work during 
the three years after his admission to the bar, and 
before he sailed for Europe in 1837, is an ex- 
traordinary record for a young man who had not 
attained Is twenty-seventh year. 

In Europe he spent thfee years, that were 
years of as earnest work and as earnest enjoy- 
mentas any that had preceded them. He spent 
several amonths in Paris, pursuing his legal 
studies, attending the highest courts, and win- 
ning on every hand the respect and friendship 
of the great. In England he spent nearly a 
year, and was received with distinguished con- 
sideration in the most intellectuai and exclusive 
circles. Probably no young American ever so 
easily and triumphantly overcame the exctusive- 
ness of the higher circles of English and conti- 
nental society. His brilliant talents were hap- 
pily joined with nobleness of character and 
elegant courtesy. Often by invitation he sat 
with the judges in Westminster Hall. Scientific 
associations gladly welcomed him to their circle. 
Upon the debates of Parliament he was a very 
constant attendant, and in the homes of the 
titled and fashionable as well of the learned and 
great he was a welcomed guest. Many of the 
friendships made in England then were not 
broken off until his death. In Italy he studied 
especially art and literature, making thorough 
acquaintance with the great works of Italian 
pocts, historians and politicians, and cultivating 
that taste tor the fine arts which in later years 
became the great solace of his life. In Ger- 
many, where his stay was shorter, he was kindly 
received by Prince Metternich, beeame acquain- 
ted with Humboldt, Ranke and Ritter, and the 
eminent jurists Savigny, Thibout and Mitter- 
mailer. 

His first political essay was written in Paris 
in L839, upon the subject of the northeastern 
boundary, then in dispute between England and 
the United States. Our side of the case could 
get no adequate statement in the periodicals of 
England or the continent, and the tide of public 
sentiment set strongly against us. Governor 
Cass, then in Paris, requested Mr. Sumner to 


make a statement of oar case, and procured its | 


insertion im Galignani’s Messenger. It was 
signed “A Citizen of the United States,” and 
attracted great attention at home as well as 
abroad, Judge Story pronouncing it the ablest 
state paper written on the subject. During his 


stay in Paris he suggested to Wheaton to write | 


the great work on the ‘History of the Law of 
Nations” that will long preserve his name in 
honor. 

Upon his return to this country Mr. Sumner 
was roceived with flattering respect by the 
social and intellectual circles of his native city. 
He did not return to the practice of his profes- 
sion in the courts, or, it would be more accurate 
to say, he did not encourage the idea that he de- 
sired such employment. To literature, history 
and science he gave his time, but kept up his 
interest in the study of the law by editing an 
American edition of Vesey’s Reports, in twenty 
volumes, which was published during the years 
Is44-46. In no work of his life does the 
attuence of his learning and its broad range 
‘wore conspicuouly appear than in the notes 


During this time 


the early morning hours daily to read- 
Gibbon, and other his- 


His teachers were Professor 


The text-books never 
He was indefatigable in tracing 
principles to their original sources, and made 


auguration of President Grant in 1869, shows 
Mr. Sumner in a light apparently different from 
that in which he had previously appeared, 
though in his own mind his course was entirely 
consistent with all his preceding public life. 


On the 4th of July, 1845, he delivered the 
annual oration before the city government. 
theme was ‘‘The True Grandeur of Nations.” 
Taking his stand as an advocate of peace, he 
proclaimed that in this age there could not be a 
just war. At the dinner after the oration the 
sentiments of the orator were freely criticised, 
and the publication of the oration occasioned a 
memorable controversy. In England as well as 
at home it made a sensation, and, whatever view 
was taken of its reasonableness, it was hardly 
disputed that its eloquence was remarkable and 
genuine. From that date he was one of the 
acknowledged orators of the English-speaking 
world, but from that day, also, he began to be 
feared. The self-reliant pitting of such powers 
against the prejudices of the world was a sur- 
prising spectacle. He became at once a repre- 
sentative man. A London periodical of the 
time said: ‘Such men as Victor Jlugo, Richard 
Cobden and Charles Sumner have much to do 
with the future of their respective countries.” 

The fourth of November of the same year is 
notable as the date of the first participation by 
Charles Sumner in the grear conflict with which 
his name is indissolubly connected. ‘The occa- 
sion was a meeting in Faneuil Hall to protest 
against the admission of Texas as a slave State. 
Charles Francis Adams presided, Charles Sum- 
ner drew up the resolutions that were presented 
by John G. Palfrey. ‘They declared that wl 
motive of annexation was to extend the market 
for human flesh, and protested against the ad- 
mission of Texas as a slave State ‘‘in the name 
of God, of Christ and of humanity.” ‘‘Massa- 
shusetts,” he said, ‘‘must continue foremost in 
the cause of freedom; nor can her children 
yield to dalliance with slavery. They must re- 
sist it all times, and be fore-armed against its 
fatal influence.” Notwithstanding his independ- 
ence, the Whig party was loth to give him up, 
and he continued in good standing in the party 
until 1848, when he joined the Free-Soil party 
and took active part in the presidential cam- 
paign in behalf of Mr. Van Buren’s candidacy. 
During the years from 1845 to 1851 he extended 
and confirmed his fame as an orator by many 
noble orations delivered betore literary societies 
of New England colleges, and before the lyce- 
ums of the principal cities. 

In 1851 the coalition of Democrats and Free- 
Soilers in the Legislature elected George S. 
Boutwell Governor, Robert Rantoul Senator for 
‘the short term, and Mr. Sumner over Mr. Win- 
throp Senator for the long term, to succeed Mr. 
Webster, transferred to Mr. Fillmore’s cabinet. 
The Democrats were ugly about ratifying their 
part of the terms of the coalition, and pro- 
tracted the contest over Mr. Sumner by scat- 
tering their votes. The Free-Soilers, however, 
would substitute no other candidate, and for six 
weeks continued as fierce a fight as was ever 
waged in a legislative body, ending on the 24th 
of April by the election of Mr. Sumner on the 
twenty-sixth ballot, the vote being Sumner 193, 
Winthrop 166, scattering 25, blank 2. From 
that time his history is a part of the history of 
the country, and he died, as he had lived, in the 
service of Massachusetts. 

His first important speech was on the fugitive 
slave act, and he then enunciated the principle 
which has been established at such a sacrifice 
of wealth and life: ‘Freedom is national, 
slavery sectional.” In the debate on the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise he was the fore- 
most defender of the cause of the North, making 
several speeches of great eloquence and influ- 
ence throughout the land. It was his last speech 
on this subject, the one entitled ‘‘The Crime 
against Kansas,” that provoked Preston S. 
Brooks of South Carolina to strike him down 
in the Senate-chamber murderously, an outrage 
that came within little of ending his life on the 
spot. He was incapacitated for duty through 
several years. His term expired meantime, and 
his native Commonwealth reélected him. That 
foul assault, from the effects of which he never 
entirely recovered, was unquestionably the re- 
mote cause of his painful death. His first elab- 
orate speech when again able to take his seat 
was entitled ‘The Barbarism of Slavery,” and 
it was aterrible arraignment of the institution 
which is responsible for most of the grievous 
woes the republic has endured. 

In the campaign of 1860 Mr. Sumner took no 
very active part, but he was earnestly in favor 
of Mr. Lincoln, and urged his election as a duty 
which the country and the North especially 
owed to itself, in making a firm stand against 
the aggressions of slavery. The election over 
and Mr. Lincoln elected, Mr. Sumner betook 
himself to his sphere of labor at Washington. 
From the beginning of the session he opposed 
anything like a compromise. He opposed the 
Crittenden resolution, and on the occasion of 
the presentation of a memorial from Massachu- 
setts in favor of that resolution he said that 
the only thing tor the North to do was to stand 
firm in its position; and to Mr. Crittenden he 
said: ‘*I have missed no opportunity, direct or 
indirect, of voting against your propositions, 
from beginning to end, every line and every 
word of them.” The well-meant efforts of 
those who were disposed to conciliate came to 
naught, and Mr. Sumner took earnest and de- 
cided ground for the preservation of the Union 
by force. © 

The election of 1860 and the abandonment ot 
their posts by the Southern Senators made the 
Senate strongly Republican, and Mr. Sumner 
was, by the action of his political friends, 
placed in the position of chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, for which his taste 
and experience fitted him. The history of the 
years of the war is crowded with the name of 
the Massachusetts Senator. He took a leading 
part in the debates on every measure relating 
to the attitude of the government toward the 
institution of slavery. He was interested in 
the treatment of slaves who escaped to the pro- 
tection of our lines from their rebel masters; 
he labored incessantly to take away the re- 
proach of slavery at the national capital; he 
watched with increasing vigilance the course of 
our generals with respect to the colored race, 
and called the attention of the Senate to viola- 
tions of what he conceived to be the true rule 
concerning them; he led in the rejoicings over 
the extinction the slave-trade; he urged 
emancipation a8 the only effectual method of 
conquering the South; he early introduced and 
defended an amendment to the constitution de- 
claring all persons equal before the law, so that 
no person could hold another to service; he 
took an active part in the repeal of the fugitive 
slave law; he even called attention to the ex- 
clusion of colored persons from the Washing- 
ton street-cars while as yet slgvery was not 
abolished. 

All this was in perfect accord with what he had 
during his whole public life desired to do. Stand- 
ing in a Senate in which he and his party had a 
majority, he carried out boldly and unflinchingly 
the policy which he had proclaimed as the right 
| policy while as yet he was ina petty minority. 
| But he was not wholly absorbed in these ques- 
| tions; his was the duty of representing the state 
| department in the Senate. An objection from 
|him stopped the hasty passage of a resolution 
commending the seizure of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, and when the resolution came up for 
action he delivered a long and able speech, 
showing that the seizure was in accordance 
with British precedents, the delivery of the 
captured rebels consistent with American de- 
mands in somewhat similar cases. The crea- 
tion of misSions to the black republics of Hayti 
and Liberia was also within the sphere of his 
duty as leader on foreign relations. But in gen- 
; eral during the war the leading principle of our 
diplomacy was to avoid giving needless offence, 
and it was therefore Mr. Sumner’s part to de- 
feat mischievous measures rather than to advo- 
cate any positive action. How well he sec- 
}onded the diplomacy of Mr. Seward is known 
by all who have studied the matter of our for- 
eign relations during the war. 

Mr. Sumner’s activity in the Senate did not 
| prevent him from engaging in the war for the 
| Union outside of that assembly. As early as 

October, 1861, he addressed the Republican 
| State Convention at Worcester, in a long and 
| €arnest speech, proposing emancipation as the 
| true solution of our national difficulties, and 


differed from the President and from his party 
in and out of the Senate. He was not only 


opposed to the LW : 
Dominican republic to the United States, 
regarded the means by which the treaty was ne- 
gotiated as a usurpation on the part of the ex- 
ecutive. He was opposed to the se 


ington, as a surrender of our case. He be- 


of nations. 
by the President. | ghly ; 
vinced of the necessity for, and the justice of, 


keenly the refusal of a Republican Congress 
pass it. 


impossible by his Republican colleagues. 


ness was generated. 


sistency. 


done ten years or more before. The recon- 


his death. 


to Congress. 


by them assigned to a place on a committee. 


which he has been subject for some years. Ir 


illness, followed by the tidings of his death 
caused universal surprise as well as hearty and 
sincere regret. 
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BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


itable objects, and he was set at liberty. 


wholly approve of his method. 


manity. 


of the young and fearless champion of freedom, 


speeches on African colonization. John G. 


at Hartford, had been a champion of Mr. Clay, 


his interposition in behalf of ‘‘the guiltless pris- 
onor” at Baltimore, not without success. In 


his Quaker champion Mr. Clay was true to his 
better self, and to those impulses for liberty 


of the gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky 
and of the cause of Greek independence, and 
which his political ambition had not wholly 
smothered. 


debasing subserviency which the slave power, 
in its subsequent extremity, would exact of all 
aspirants.to the presidency or to any other ex- 
alted station. If some prophet had told him 


slavery he would no doubt have exclaimed with 
indignation, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” Alas! the history of the anti- 
slavery movement presents many examples of 
statesmen of lofty aspirations and high hopes 
who, in one crisis or another, were ‘‘weighed 
in the balances and found wanting.” 

The copartnership between Mr. Lundy and 
Mr. Garrison was broken by the imprisonment 
of the latter and never renewed. ‘Their differ- 
ences of opinion and method, in spite of their 
warm personal friendship, may have contributed 
something to this result; but the small subserip- 
tion list of the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, made still smaller by Mr. Garrison’s un- 
compromising radicalism, operating upon the 
timid, half-earnest anti-slavery men of that day, 
made it apparent that the paper could not possi- 
bly support two editors, and so they separated in 
the most friendly spirit. Indeed, Mr. Lundy 
was compelled to reduce his paper from a weekly 
to a monthly; and even then it did not, for some 
time, appear regularly at any date or place, but 
was printed here or there, according as he could 
obtain means and find opportunity in the course 
of his pedestrian excursions. 

Mr. Garrison, while in prison, wrote three 
lectures on slavery and African colonization, 
with the intention, when he should be set at lib- 
erty, of delivering them wherever he could ob- 
tain a hearing. He made an effort, first of all, 


him there was so strong that every church and 
hall was closed against him. Shaking off the 
dust of his feet upon the slaveholding city, he 
set his face toward the North. In Philadelphia 
he obtained ‘Institute Hall,” where he delivered 
his three lectures to audiences composed almost 
exclusively of Quakers and colored people, who 
gave him marked attention and were favorably 
impressed by what they heard, though his ‘‘hard 
language” did not please in all cases. 

From Philadelphia he came to New York, and 
delivered the same lectures in ‘‘Broadway Hall,” 
to small but respectable audiences. Among 
those who honored him by their attendance was 
his generous benefactor, Arthur Tappan, and 
his brother Lewis, who thus became enlightened 
as to the real character and object of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, and were thoroughly 
enlisted in the cause. Here, however, as in 
Philadelphia, the press was generally hostile and 
the mass of the people utterly indifferent. 

He next proceeded to New Haven, where he 
was welcomed by the Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn 
to the pulpit of the colored church. His audi- 
ences here, as in Philadelphia and New York, 
were largely composed of colored people, but he 
made some converts among the whites. Mr. 
Jocelyn enlisted heartily in the cause. In Hart- 
ford, also, he lectured in the colored church, 
gaining, however, some white hearers, and 
awakening eonsiderable interest. 
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| again, in New York city in the following month, 
| he further advocated the same policy. He rare- 
| ly participated in active politics, except in the 
Senate chamber, yet his speeches were always 
/well considered and commanded the attention 
| of the country by their force and power. 
| With the close of the war came new and press- 
| ing issues. What was to be the fate of the eman- 
cipated slaves? How were the States whose 
| governments had been left in abeyance to be re- 
organized? Mr. Sumner’s views were very de- 
cided. Nothing short of equal rights for colored 
men would satisfy him. He had advocated such 
rights in the darkest hour of the slave power, 
and he remitted no one of his demands when he 
saw the opportunity to enforce them. On the 
questions of reconstruction, the civil-rights 
bill, and other kindred topics, he held advanced 


he had a few faithful friends, who gave hima 
cordial welcome, entering enthusiastically into 
his plans. His labors in the temperance cause, 
as editor of the National Philanthropist, had 
not been wholly forgotten, nor had his imprison- 
ment failed to excite some degree of interest 
and sympathy. 


them his plans and entreating their cooperation 
in a movement for the abolition of slavery. But 


cuse,” some on one ground and some on another, 
but all betraying a lamentable indifference to 
the subject and insisting that no good could 
come from such an agitation as he contemplated. 
They were generally committed to the Coloni- 
zation Society.and disposed to insist that the 





contributed by hym to these reports. Upan the | 
death intimate friend, Judge Story, there | 
was much canvassing of the probability that | 
Mr. Sumner would succeed to his chair at Car. | 
bridge, as it was well known that it was the de- | 


ft his 


sire of the distinguished teacher that he should | 
do so, and Chancelior Kent declared that Mr. | 
Sumner was the only person in the country | 
competent to succeed him. He desdoutiged | 
aby attempt by his friends to secure the place | 
tor him, and it was given to another. 

Hitherto Mr. Sumner had taken no part in 
politic Ss, except to vote the whig ticket. But in 
Ist5 the agitation concerning the annexation of 
Texas to extend the area of slavery involving a 
war with Mexico aroused in him an interest in 
the affairs of the country that soon became in- 
tense and almost passionate. He was now the 
flattere d favorite of those circles of Boston so- 
ciety which controlled the fortunes of all as- 
piring politicians. Every temptation of ambi- 
tion, such ambition as rules ordinary mén, beset 
him to fall in with the current of sentiment 
about him and become the champion of the so- 
called conservative cause. 


{ 





| his power what he regarded as the usurpations 
| of President Johnson, and voted him guilty on 


emancipation of slaves, with liberty to remain 
in the United States, would be a very hazardous 
experiment. Dr. Beecher said he ‘‘already had 
more irons in the fire than he could manage.” 
“Then,” said Mr. Garrison, ‘‘you had better let 
every iron burn than turn your back upon the 
slaves and close your ears to their cry.” 
Jeremiah Evarts, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, who had so elo- 
quently defended the Cherokee and Choctaw 
Indiats against oppressive legislation, filled his 
mouth with apologies for slavery. In this state 
of things Mr. Garrison issued proposals for a 
paper, co be called The Liberator, and to be 
published in Washington. He then thought the 


ground, and in some cases refused to vote for 
pending measures because they did not satisfy 
his ideas of what exact justice to the freedmen 
required. He resented and opposed with all 


the several counts in the impeachment by the 
House of Representatives; and he was so 
strongly convinced that the President had been 
guilty of official crimes that he did not hesitate to 
censure those of his Republican colleagues who 
could not think with him. To this period belongs 
Mr. Sumner’s powerful advocacy of the purchase 
of Alaska, in one of the greatest speeches he 
ever delivered in the Senate. To bis earnest 
hostility was in a great measure due the rejec- 
tion of the Johnson-Clarendon treaty for the 
settlement of the Alabama question. Mr. Sum- 
ner took extreme ground on that controversy, 
and although the public mind was at that time 
undoubtedly in sympathy with him our govern- 
ment was at the last unable to enforce its full 
demands. 


paper, little dreaming of the violent opposition | 
which an anti-slavery press in that seat of the 
domestic slave-trade would be sure to encoun- 
ter, and as yet hardly appreciating the necessity 
of converting the North to his views as the only 
means of reaching the South. Mr. Lundy hav- 
ing removed his paper to Washington, Mr. Gar- 
rison, on further reflection, changed his plans, 





the supplementary civil-rights Dill, and ms 
0 

In addition to this, his personal rela- 
tions witkethe President were such that his con- 
tinuance in a confidential position was ——— 
le 
preach between him and the party was widened 
by his deposition from the chairmanship which 
he had held for ten years, and mutual bitter- 
Mr. Sumner, therefore, 
cordially entered into the movement which re- 
sulted in the nomination of Mr. Greeley, and, 
in spite of the evident insincerity of the Demo- 
crats in taking up the cause, adhered to him to 
the end. Yet he never abated his efforts to se- 
cure the passage of measures which he had so 
long and so fruitlessly advocated, and, except 
in his choice of associates, betrayed no incon- 
In the heat of anger at Mr. Sumner’s 
apparent desertion of his old friends, the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature censured him for an act 
which was merely a repetition of what he had 


capital of the nation the proper place for such a! 


There were many points on which Mr. Sumner 


treaty that was to annex the, 
but he 


tlement of 
the Alabama question by the treaty of Wash- 


lieved the sale of arms to France to have been 
an act illegal in itself and violative of the law 
He objected te the appointments 
He was thoroughly con- 


sideration came late—two years after the cen- 
sure—but it came in season to reach him before 
It is but a fortnight since the reso- 
lutions of the Massachusetts legislature rescind- 
ing the action of two years ago were presented 
And during the present session 
Mr. Sumner, although professing no repentance 
for past acts and making no promises for the 
future, was quietly taken back by his Republi- 
can colleagues as a member of the party, and 


The disease, angina pectoris, which caused 
the death of our eminent Senator, is one to 


1872 he was so seriously ill with it that fears 
were then entertained that he would not re- 
cover, but the rest of a trip to Europe and the 
recuperative power of a naturally strong con- 
stitution triumphed, and he was able to resume 
his seat during the last session. “There had 
been no intimation that he was not in his ordi- 
nary health, and the intelligence of his serious 


, 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences. -- - IIT. 


Mr. Garrison’s imprisonment continued for 
seven weeks, at the end of which time (June —, 
1830), to his great surprise, his fine and the 
costs imposed by the court were generously paid 
by Arthur Tappan, a New York merchant emi- 
nent for his contributions to religious and char- 
The 
act of Mr. Tappan was all the more to his credit 
in view of the fact that he did not. then fully 
agree with Mr. Garrison in his opinions, nor 
He was, how- 
ever, earnestly hostile to slavery, and profoundly 
impressed with the inconsistency of imprisoning 
a man, in a republican country, for denouncing 
the domestic traffic in slaves; and he no doubt 
recognized in Mr. Garrison a man qualified to 
do a great work in the cause of freedom and hu- 


There is good ground for the presumption that 
if Mr. Tappan had delayed for a few days his 
generous interposition the honor of liberating 
Mr. Garrison would have been assumed by 
Henry Clay, who, slaveholder though he was, 
and an aspirant for the Presidency, had watched, 
not without respect and admiration, the course 
and been impressed by his criticism of his own 
Whittier, as editor of the New England Review 


and, from his generous Quaker heart, he invoked 
forming a resolution to respond to the appeal of 


which made him at an earlier day the advocate 


He did not then dream, nor did any 
other statesman of that day, of the utter and 


what he would afterwards do for the support of 


to speak in Baltimore; but the feeling against | 


He visited the leading clergy- | 
men of different denominations, laying before | 


| 


“they all, with one consent, began to make ex- | 


! 
} 


| 
| 


Even | 


| 
| 
| 





The history of the last five years, since the in- and concluded to issue The Liberator on the 


From Hartford he proceeded to Boston, where | 





first of January, 1831, in Boston. He spent 
some time in trying to procure, gratuitously, a 
church or hall in which to deliver his lectures. 
Having made many unsuccessful efforts for this 
purpose he finally printed the following notice 
in Joseph T. Buckingham's Courter :— 

“WANTED—For three evenings, a hall or 
meeting-house (the latter would be preferred), 
in which to vindicate the rights of TWO MIL- 
LIONS of American citizens who are now 
groaning in servile chains in this boasted land 
of liberty ; and also to propose just, benevolent 
and constitutional measures for their relief. As 
the addresses will be gratu tous, and as the cause 
is of public benefit, | cannot consent to re- 
munerate any society for the use of its build- 
ing. [f this application fails, I propose to ad- 
dress the citizens of Boston in the open, air on 
the Common. Wa. Liorp Garrison. 

“No. 30 Federal street, Oct. 11, 1830.” 

Of all the Christian churches in Boston not 
one responded to this appeal. In not one of 
them was there any appreciable current of sym- 
pathy for the slave, or any earnest purpose to 
do anything for the overthrow of slavery. In 
regard to their ‘fellow countrymen in chains,” 
they followed not the example of the Good Sa- 
maritan, but that of the priest and Levite, coolly 
‘spassing by on the other side.” It was no dis- 
trust of Mr. Garrison’s religious vigws that 
barred against him then the doors of every 
Christian temple in Boston, for he was known 
to be soundly orthodox, and a constant and de- 
vout worshipper in Dr. Beecher’s congregation. 
The lamentable truth was that the cotton traffic, 


Boston were gaining wealth, had confirmed and 


Missouri compromise, and ministers and people 
alike were deaf to the cry of the slaves and to 
every earnest appeal in their behalf. 

But Mr. Garrison was not, on this account, to 


did he have to speak on the Common. 


ebeen organized in Boston, under the leadership 
of Abner Kneeland. This society had control 
of Julien Hall, in Milk street, and they offered 


of his lectures. 


ingly. 


ity. Many no doubt staid away on this account, 
but still the audiences were respectable both as 
to numbers and character. 
heard one or more of the lectures were Dr. 
Beecher, Dr. Gannett (the colleague of Dr. 
Channing), Deacon Moses Grant, John Tappan, 
Esq., Rev. Samuel J. May, A. Bronson Alcott, 
and Samuel E. Sewall. 
the effect upon my mind of those lectures? I 
heard Mr. Garrison then for the first time. I 


first arrival in Boston had sought a personal 
introduction to my hero, and found him even 
‘‘more than all my fancy had painted him.” I 


he depicted the character of slavery and as- 
serted the right of every bondman to instant 
liberty. 
the lapse of more than forty-three years, his ap- 
pearance as he stood before his audience, with 
eyes riveted upon his manuscript, and delivered 
his message in tones so prophet-like that no 
oratorical art could have made it more impres- 
sive. Says one (Rev. Samuel J. May) who 
heard him, ‘‘Never before was I so affected by 
the speech of man. 
ing, I said to those around me, ‘That is a Prov- 
idential man; he is a prophet; he will shake 
our nation to its center, but he will shake sla- 
very out of it. We ought to know him, we 
ought to help him’.....-That night my soul was 
baptized in his spirit...... The impression 
which his lectures made upon my soul has never 
been effaced; indeed, they moulded it anew.” 
When Mr. Garrison had concluded his lec- 
tures, he expressed his thanks to the infidel as- 


hall. He said he believed in Christianity with 
all his heart, and relied upon it as the power by 
which the land would be redeemed from sla- 
very; but, the churches of the city being closed 
against him, he was grateful that infidels had 
given him an opportunity to make his appeal in 
behalf ot those in bonds. 

It might well have been expected that the meu 
who were so prompt to open their hall to Mr. 
Garrison wouid be among the first to espouse 
his cause; but such was not the fact. Of all 
the members of the infidel association I do rot 
remember one who became an abolitionist. In- 
deed, if the test of Christianity had been con- 
tempt for the negro and indifference to the in- 
describable woes of slavery, Abner Kneeland 
and his followers might have made full proof of 
their orthodoxy. ‘The Jnvestigator, the exposi- 
tor of infidelity, exhibited the same pro-slavery 
spirit that marked the conduct of the religious 
press of that day. Pilateand [erod were at agree- 
ment with the Chief Priests, and all ‘‘passed by 
on the other side.”—Christian Union. 





MISCELLANY. 
Tue Heart.— 

Open, my heart, thy ruddy valves ; 
It is thy master calls ; 
Let me go down, and, devious, trace 
Thy labyrinthine halls. 
Open, O heart, and let me view 
The secrets of thy den; 
Myself unto myself now show 
With introspective ken. 
Expose thyself, thou covered nest 
Of passions, and be seen; 
Stir up thy brood, that in unrest 
Are ever piping keen. 
Ah! what a motley. multitude, 
Magnanimous and mean! 


—Charles Heavysege. 


Tue Story or a Tuougnt.—(By Wallace 
Putnam Reed. )— 

What seemed a dark and formless void 
Is now astir with life; 

The pallid germ, almost destroyed, 
Rears upward in the strife ; 

It quivers—breathes—the color glows, 
And into being hurled, 

The new Idea, like lightning, goes 
Through all this busy world. 

Time honored Error takes affright, 
And strikes his brazen bell— 

Up start his guards in armor bright; 
They know their duty well; 

The long-drawn line, with sounding tramp, 
Obey their master’s will, 

And form without their common camp 
To prove their deadly skill. 

- Adown the line the Stranger-Thought, 

All unattended, comes— 

Old Error’s guards are bribed and bought, 
They roll their noisy drums; 

But loud above the jarring sound 
Peals dut a clarion clear, 

It fills the welkin round and round, 
And wins the hostile ear. 

Some skirmishing there is, no doubt, 
But soon old Error sees 

His trusted forces put to rout, 
And with them quickly flees ; 

And thus the new Idea begins 
Itself to demonstrate ; 

It wars against both shams and sins— 
The little and the great. 

So runs a living Thought its course, 
Straight onward in its track, 

Despising Fraud, unawed by Force, 
And never turning back. 

And when, at last, the gauntlet’s run, 
The stronger for the test, 

Stands forth this latest chosen one— 
The youngest, yet the best! 


— Golden Age. 


A Timety Question.—(By John W. Chad- 
wick. )— : 
If good men were only better 
Would the wicked be so bad? 
Here’s a story with an answer 
To that question strange and sad. 
Herod, famed among the wicked, 





Called the Great with doubtful right, 
When a boy of twenty summers 
With banditti made a fight. 
Hezekiah, their fierce captain, 
Captured he and put to death; 
Many a follower then compelled he 
To resign his evil breath. 
It was well done; who but thinks s0? 
Thought not so the Sanhedrin. 
Herod was an Idumean; 
So his deed became a sin. 
Let him kill his own banditti; 
Never dare to deal with theirs. 
So they summoned him to meet them 
And to settle his affairs. 
Scarcely sooner said than done twas; 
Herod came; they wished him back ; 
For he came all clad in armor, 
With his henchmen at his back. 
Cowered the Sanhedrin before him; 
Dared not say a single word; 
Only Sameas withstood him 
With a brave ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” 
Herod listened while the Rabbi 
Execrated all his crimes; 
Then he vanished. Summers flitted; 
Fe]l the land on evil times; 
Antony and.Cesar ploughed it 
With the iron share of war; 
Tore it with their cruel factions, 
Left it many a dreadful scar; 
Till, at length, from Rome came Herod 
Sent by Cesar to be king; : 
At the gates his legions thundered, 
Famine gnawed them from within. 


ALTH, BOSTO 





from which so many of the religious men of 


deepened the demoralization that followed the 


fail of a hearing in the City of the Pilgrims; nor 
Not long 
before this a society of avowed infidels had 


it to Mr. Garrison, gratuitously, for the delivery 
The offer was promptly ac- 
cepted, and the lectures were delivered accord- 
I well remember how shocked some per- 
sons were that the young champion of freedom 
could thus, as they alleged, countenance infidel- 


Among those who 


How can I describe 
had read with intense interest the account of his 


imprisunment and release, and soon after his 


was deeply awed by his solenin earnestness as 


My memory pictures, even now, after 


When he had ceased speak- 


sociation for permitting him to speak in their 
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Many months in vain he battered, | 
But, at last, surrender came; | 
Then a deed that earned for Herod 
Centuries of hateful fame. 
Since the Sanhedrin had counselled 
Firm resistance to his will, 
“Let them perish!” he commanded; 
‘‘Let their blood the gutters fill.” 
Only one he granted mercy— 
Sameas; the very man 
Who had years before withstuod him— 
Guess the reason if you can. 
I have guessed it in the question 
Which I venture, strange and sad: 
If the good were only better, 
Would the wicked be so bad? 
Christian Union. 


ences. 


spirited. 





An Ocp Man’s Reminiscences.—In looking 
back, over my life, [ am compelled to make a 
remark, in which most aged persons will sym- 
pathize, and that is, how much I have seen come 
to pass, and how little I have been able to do in 
a long career the cardinal rule of which has 
been to render some equivalent to society, in 
some useful form of labor, for each day of ny 
existence. When I was born New York con- 
tained 33,331 inhabitants. The upper limits of 
the city were at Chambers street. Nota single 
free school, either by day or night, existed. 
General Washington had just entered upon his 
first term as President of the United States, the 
whole annnual expenditures of which did not 
exceed $2,500,000, being about sixty cents per 
head of the population. Not a single steam-en- 
gine had yet been built or erected on the Ameri- 
can continent, and the people were clad in home- 
spun, and were characterized by the simple vir- 
tues and habits which are usually associated 
with that primitive garb. I need not tell you 
wkat the country now is, and what the habits 
and the garments of its people now are, or that 
the expemditure, per capita, of the general gov- 
ernment has increased fifteen-told. But I have 
witnessed and taken a dcep interest in every 
step of the marvellous development and prog- 
ress which have characterized this century be- 
yond all the centuries which have gone before. 
Measured by the achievements of the years I 
have seen, I am ore of the oldest men who have 
ever lived; but I do not feel old, and I propose 
to give the receipt by which I have preserved | 
my youth. I have always given a friendly wel- | 
come to new ideas, and I have endeavored not | 
to feel too old to learn; and thus, though I stand 
here with the snows of so many winters upon | 
my head, my faith in human nature, my belief | 
in the progress of man to a better social condi- | 


‘lozen, 
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men to establish and maintain self-government, 
are as fresh and as young as when I began to 
travel the path of life. While I have always 
recognized that the object of business is to 
make money in an honorable manner, [ have en- 
deavored to remember that the object of life is 
to do good. Hence [ have been ready to engage 
in all new enterprises, and without incurring 
debt to risk the means which I had acquired in 
their promotion, provided they seemed to me 
calculated to advance the general good. This 
will account for my éarly attempt to perfect the 
steam-engine, for my early attempt to construct | 
the first American locomotive, for my connec- | 
tion with the telegraph in a course of efforts to | 
unite our country with the European world, and | 
for my recent efforts to solve the problem of 
economical steam navigation on the canals ; 
all of which you have so kindly referred. I¢ 
happens to but few men to change the current | 
of human progress as it did to Watt, to Fulton, to | 
Stephenson and to Morse; but most men may be 
ready to welcome laborers to a new field of use- 
fullness, and to clear the road for their progress. 
This L have tried to do as well in the perfecting 
and execution of their ideas as in making such 
provisions as my means have permitted for the 
proper education of the young mechanics and 
citizens of my native city, in order to fit them 
for the reception of new ideas, social, mechani- 
eal and scientific; hoping thus to economize 
and expand the intellectual as well as the phys- 
ical forces and provide a larger fund for distri- 
bution among the various classes which neces- 
sarily make up the total of society. I feel that 
nature has provided bountifully for the wants of 
all men, and that we need only knowledge, 
scientific, political and religious, and self-con- 
trol, in order to eradicate the evils under which 
society has suffered in all ages. Let me say, 
then, in conclusion, that my experience of lite 
has not dimmed my hopes for humanity; that 
my sun is not setting in clouds and darkness, 
but is going down cheerfully in a clear firma- 
ment lighted up by tre glory of God, who should 
always be venerated and loved as the infinite 
source and fountain of all light, life, power. 
wisdom and goodness.—Peter Cooper, of New 
York, on his eighty-third birthday, at the Ar- 
cadian Club. | 
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A child wishes to know why the dolls are all | 
girls. 

Who will get in his crops if he leaves his farm 
to head the Grangers ? 

Never take your boots to be mended by a cob- | 
bler whom you have offended. 

A Michigan schoulma’am points out the sad | 
fact that no schoolmuster has ever been presi- | 
dent. 

A Chicago clergymen preached a sermon ina 
billiard-saloon last Sunday. He made nineteen 
points. 

A country editor has just become the father 
of twins, and yet he wants the constitution 
changed. 

A Portland editor speaks of an alderman of 
that city us ‘‘the wooden-headed fool from tie 
Fourth Ward.” 

A Western critic recently said of a new novel, 
“Its incidents follow each other like a shoveiful 
of hot coals.” 

San Francisco is opposed to woman’s rights. 
It wants the Legislature to prohibit women from 
selling liquor in saloons. 

The first thing a promising youth said toa 
dog presenting his nose at his heels, was: ‘Go 
away! Do you think I’m a bone?” 

A malicious person says that cotton sheets 
and newspaper sheets are alike in the respect 
that a great many people lie in them. 

It is getting into the churches. The sexton 
of a Baptist church in Troy has walked off with 
two thousand dollars of the pew-rents. 

Owing to the continued efforts of the Paris 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals bull-fights have been prohibited in France. 
One of the attractions of a San Francisco 
theater is a man who, with a rifle, at thirty 
paces distant, shoots a half-dollar out of another 
man’s hand. 

Somebody says that Boston, having swal- 
lowed various other neighboring towns, is ‘‘now 
greasing the ears of Newton, preparatory to 
deglutition.” 

‘‘Mono-poets” is the new name for persons 
who write but one bit of verse and then die. 
This isn’t the kind of poet that sends pieces to 
the papers. 

A second-hand furniture dealer on Michigan 
avenue, Detroit, hung out a card inscribed, | 
“Buggy! for sale!” and inadvertantly hung it 
on a second-hand bedstead on the sidewalk, 
where it attracted much attention. This fable 
shows that purctuation should be taught in the 
public schools. 

‘IT don’t believe much in the Bible,” said a 
collegian to an old Quaker. ‘‘Does thee believe 
in France?’ ‘‘Yes,I do. I never saw it, but I 
have plenty of proof that there is such a coun- 
try.” ‘Then thee does not believe anything 
unless thee or thy reliable friends have seen it?” 
‘*No, be sure J won't.” ‘‘Did thee ever see thy 
own brains?” ‘‘No.” ‘Did thee ever know 
anybody that has seen thy brains?” ‘‘No.” 
‘Does thee believe thee has any brains ?” 

Rev. Dr. S. I. Prime, last summer, at New- | 
port, took a ride with a family named Nightin- | 
gale. The ride was prolonged into the evening, | 
and the Doctor, in a letter describing it says, | 
“The stars and the ntghtingales saw us home.” 

Forthwith somebody rushes into print to show 

that there are no nightingales in that country, | 
and some one comes forward to prove that there | 
are nightingales. And all pitch in on one side 

or the other. Meanwhile, Dr. Prime and the | 
Nightingales of Newport keep a merciless si- | 
lence, and let the great joke go on. 
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car in Boston, and became very troublesome 

and annoying to the other passengers, so much | 
so that it was proposed to eject him; but a genial | 
and kind-hearted reverend doctor, who was also | 
a passenger, interposed for him, and soothed 
him into good behaviour for the remainder of ! 
the journey. Before leaving, however, he 

scowled upon the occupants of the car, and mut- | 
tered some words of contempt, but shook hands | 
warmly with the doctor, and said, ‘‘Good-day, | 
my friend; I see you know what it is to be’ 
drunk.” 


LEGAL NOTICES. © 








TT HIS CERTIFIES thatJ. FRANCIS | 
MILES. of Somerville. in the County of Middle- | 

sex, and LUTHER ADAMS, 01 Boston, in the County | 

of suffolk, and both in the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts, have formed a limitedl parcnership fur car- | 

rying on the business of dealins in liquors and ci- | 

gars, at said Boston, under the name and style of J. | 


the said Luther Adams is the special partner; and 
the said Adams has contributed in actual cash pay- 
ment to the common stock of said Copartnership the 


LUTHER ADAMS, 
J. FRANK MILES. 
Boston, January 31, 1874. 


SUFFOLK, SS.—Boston, February 15th. 1874.—Then 

rsonally appeared the above-named J. FRANCIS 

ILES and LUTHER ADAMS and severally ac- 

pnowiee the foregoing certificate to be their free | 

act and deed. Before me. | 
JAS. B. F. THOMAS, 

feb21 6 Justice of the Peace. 
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Dramatized by Prof. 
the Cantata in a large 
always to large. enthusiastic and profitable audi- 
In its new form, “Esther” presents a 3 
cle of uncommon beauty, and even of splendor, with 
its brilliant Eastern dresses, etc. Music 


MARCH 21, 1874. 








CANTATA OF 


ESTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ! 


DRAMATIZED. 


Seager, who has brought out 
number of cities and towns, 


simple but 


Dresses and decorations easily procured, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


JOSEPH CAREW’S 


TUL WORKS, 


The patrons of this establishment, as well as the 
public in general, are invited to call and examine my 


LARGE 


MON 


Price 50 cents. $4.50 per dozen. 


seis ened LIFE. Best Sunday-School Song 


Enlarged Edition of Father Kemp's 


OLD FOLK'S CONCERT TUNES. 


Father Kemp’s “Old Folks” have sung to 900 audi- 
ences, and other organizations to at least as many 
more. These tunes are sure to attract both old and 
young. The present edition is enlarged to 96 pages, 
and # number of favorite 
pieces, etc., are added. 


“old” anthems, patriotic 
Price 40 cents. 34.00 per 


CHEERFUL VOICES. Best Common School 
Song- Book. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


tf 
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ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


MEMORIALS FOR CEMETERIES, 


Now on exhibition at my Warerooms, 


tion, and especially my trust in the ability of | Rarest, Most 
| ea bs 
| 


to | At the Most Reasonable Rates 
Style of Workmanship Unsurpassed. 


feb2s 4t 
EARLY SPRING 


Cloths and Clothing. 


Nos. 500 snd 502 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


My stock, considerably enlarged during the Winter, 
| embraces a collection of the 


Designs 


Ever offered to the public. 


EVERY 


DESCRIPTION 


MARBLE, 


OF 


eMonumental, 


Cemetery and 


Church Interior 


WORK 


Designed and executed to order 


H. J. E. CAREW, 


We have an attractive -tock of 


CLOTHING AND WOOLENS 
FOR MEASURE TRADE. 


Garments made to order in the best man- 


ner, at moderate prices. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


WHITENS “i 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
We desire to inform the public that at our Green 
houses in Boston Highlands we make the cultivation 





ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, — 


TAILORS & CLOTHIERS, 
No, 158 WASHINGTON ST. --- First Floor. 


4t 





ODONTO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a r rrr 
Fun.—Indians charge nothing for shaving. | B 4 A C kK W A i; N U r 


CHAMBER SETS, 


end other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their .VYew Warerooms, 

on the old location in 
MAY UMUARKET SQUARE, 
now open and filled with a 
choice stock of goods of their 
OWN MALVURACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
terest to do so. 


We invite pur- 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 
Haymarket Square. 


tf 





LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 
obtamed in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- 
lishment in HOTEL BOYLSTON, whiere also may 
| be fuund every flower in its season, with skillful art- 
| ists to arrange. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


And cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 
for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Sold by CHOATE, druggist,Revere House 


PRINTERS. 


Town Reports, 


Law Printing, 


aa@r Send for Estimates. 


CHOATE’S 


—--— | ness Paper negotiated. 


sum of fifteen thousand dollars. ee eer as car tendieg Puysicians. 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
| manufacture. zly 1 
dyspepsia. For the beneiit of families and persons 
‘living at a distance itis put up int 
| packed. Jt 
PAGER BEER. 


Mercantile Job Work. 


122 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 





tf janlo 


ODONTO HARDENS THE GUMS 
and PERFUMES the BREATH, 
and should be used BY ALL. 

t 


~ JOSEPH VILA, 





An inebriate, some little time back, got intoal mPTTOCK BROKER, 


NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 


—AND— 


| NOTARY PUBLIC, 


No. 15 Congress Street, Rvom 1, 


BOSTON. 





Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, 
in the Boston, New York and Philadelphia markets. 

Particular attention given to the purchase and sale 
| of Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. Busi- 


3m jan24 
MORTON, | 


DWIN 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


33 SCHOOL STREET. 


13) 





FRANK MILES, said Copartnership to commence on | janl0 Cate: ies 
the oo of January, A.D. 187t, and to terminate | ——————————— Aa ena stn 
on the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 1879. And | » ’ 

the said J. Francis Miles is the general partuer, and | PFAFF LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 


| among intelligent « ‘ oily 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 


‘lasses not only as a beverage but 


Its purity is uni- 


It is strongly urged as a relief for 


pottles and securely 


is a genuine, healthful and palatable 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET. 


Chaste and Original 


,» and in a 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 





BANKERS. 


RKIODER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN »«~ 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf mar? 





3O0STON LEAD CO. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 23, 3-4 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable.} 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit co 
dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
' FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mch7 


PEARLY 


— 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
mar? and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New Fork. 
SOLD | erernvicch wise iyury. 

““ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


g@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! . 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janl7 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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WHITE TEETH. 
| Always an agreeable odor 
to the breath by using 

CHOATE’S ODONTO. 


by all Druggists, CHOATE'S 














ag@-In order to protect ourselves we have F 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. Thia is on every pack- 
—s our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
eb7 3m 


THE FAMOUS 
New French System 


—OoF— 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparilleled success by 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
BRITTEN, 


155 West Brooklire Street. 





Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elec- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCIENTIFIC DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tf jan3 





The Teeth and hardens 
the Gums, CHOATE'S 


, Jacob Sleeper, 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 


Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 a.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
670 Washington Street. 


WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 
HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


feb7ti 


a@- Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing busines: A specialty made of 
Sigrs and Decorations tt jan3 


‘JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


Wholesale Dealers and Jobbers in Pure Imported 
and Native 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


feb7 BOSTON. 


tf 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


[Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 
Louie 2s Solvdes ccaccptssscouens $10,525,172 03 


A3 areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk....... oe scecceeeeee $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 

condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents ip any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


jan3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding.......§300,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


W YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding...........- $2,000,000. 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 

American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 

Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 

DIRECTORS, : 

Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 











a Dressing Combs every lady should 
C ROWN | «=: Fine goods at a low price at 
CHOATEH’s. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mar? 


ODONTO sweetens the 
breath, hardens the 


CHOATE’S 








$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept] 
ODONTO whitens them. 


SMOKING all Druggists. S 
J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &c. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
jan24 tf 








Sold by 








amipa [Use CHOATE’S ODONTO! A 
LADIES, 


good set of teeth is a personal attrac- 





tion. 





“FINE-ART STORE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sert by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


Damask, French Lastiug, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


jan3-3m FacTory AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


POLITICAL, | 


Speakers, to make a good ap- 

vecarance, should use CHOATE’S 

DONTO. It whitens the teeth. 
‘ 


SS UT NESE SS a 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


s 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


@@e PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. dec6 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO, 
REMOVED 


—TO— 


175 Devonshire-34 & 36 Arch Sts. 
CHAS, McBURNEY & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
Boston, Dec. 13, 1873. tt-decI3 


ALLEN. & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 








Invite the attention of the public to the superiot 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) a3 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 





C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, | 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, | 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, | 
John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, | 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, | 
Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. | 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretarv. ly jan31 


‘QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Benj. E. Bates, 
Paul Adams, 








Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 








March 20, 1873. tt mch20 


graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf dec27 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
Bh iesaai RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VA RNISHES, JAPANS, &c 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 





& CO, 








Cash Fund, Nov. 1. 1873, $260,000 jan3l-3m  =No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. : ‘CLOTHING, ETC. 2 
Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. F REELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
Devonsnine STREET (WINTHROP SQUARE). 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Siras W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 


novl 6m 





HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wixturor Se. axv 36 Otis St., Boston. 


C. Vs WHITTEY, A. S. YOUNG, 


H, 8. BURDETT, mch7-6m Cc.C Goss. 


- OHAS. 














Politics, 
PUBL 
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his back-door a 
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frying ‘em;” an 
‘and come back 
unwholesomene 

She thought, 
into the navy, a 
and of the clos¢ 
her a wreath of 
parrot, which di 
anything but Po 
Ned, like many d 
on seafaring; a 
and part owner 4q 
last voyage had 
pool, thence to F 
ot the Sandwich 
half now since [J 
than that since s 
cared a little for t 
him as persons 0 
never love but q 
had died, her fat 
eldest daughter, 
and she had foun 
work in the offi 
tea she found h 
window holding tl 

“Lois,” said st 
Hinckley this aftd 
she had a telegrar 
York. Aren't yo 

“Not in the le 
remember that I 
“Of course. 1 





body so perfectly 
she laughed and 
kissed baby, and t 
she said: ‘How ge 
telegram to her in 





was an event to | 
be one to a busin 
Tommy standing ¢ 
swer, and she pa 
three great ginger 
he had gone she 
his first colic, up t 
till the last time hd 
she is so glad he 
centennial ball; tl 
to-night and ask hi 
too late tor it.” 
Hlere Ellen stop 
entirely unsuspicio 
Ned. Lois took t 
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see about the tea, 
opened the door, le 
air with his own b 
Three days we 
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came in and left a I 
narrow, carefully sq 
addressed in a bol 
it and found a fain 
much cotton and so 
all a fan, such as 
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gether, the fan was 
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take it with you I shi 


Lois never knew 
half-hour. I think 
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